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Preface 



“You were invited to this conference for 
two reasons: to explore many new 
ideas about American elementary 
education and to initiate a dialogue 
between teachers of foreign languages 
in the elementary school (FLES) and 
others interested in the education of 
young Americans. ,, 

With these words Emma Birkmaier, 
1968 President of the American Council 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
(ACTFL), captured the spirit of three 
years of planning by the Indiana 
Language Program (ILP) and set the tone 
for an effort to develop a broader 
-ationale and new curriculum base for 
FLES. The first big step in this 
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profession-wide effort had been taken; 
the ILP-ACTFL Invitational Conference — 
“New Dimensions in the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School” — had opened the dialogue. 

What follows is not a set of 
“proceedings”; it is a carefully edited 
report designed to extend a dialogue. 
You are invited to approach this report 
with the same deliberation that led to 
the conference and the frame of mind 
that shaped and dominated the 
conference and the preparation of this 
report; in short, you are invited to 
explore these pages and to talk about 
the ideas they contain with your fellow 
elementary school educators. But two 



words of caution: if you would explore 
freely, you must have an open mind; if 
you would engage in a true dialogue, 
you must spend some time listening. 

F. Andr6 Paquette 
Executive Secretary , ACTFL 
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Introduction 




The whole of society today Is absorbed 
with and in change. Like all educators, 
foreign-language teachers are conscious 
of the changes taking place outside the 
school and outside the classroom, but 
societal change has not been a topic for 
discussion in for?ign-language meetings; 
program topics are more often related 
to the structure of language, teaching 
methods, the teaching of literature, o^ the 
long language sequence than to societal 
upheaval, the total curriculum, the 
student as an individual, or the changes 
taking place in other subject-matter 
areas. We have been discussing foreign 
language as a self-contained entity, 
paying little attention to the meaning 
that an environment of change must 
have for all educatore 

The news media make it painfully clear 
that societal change cannot bt divorced 
from the classroom. In the student’s 
world, the key word Is “mass” — mass 
production, mass transit, mass education, 
mass communication — and the "mass” 
movements continue to accelerate and 
proliferate. The student’s society, then, is 
becoming less and less diverse on a 
national level, for mass movements are 
movements toward standardization; but 
the student, through the mass media and 
the myriad of resources open to him, 
explores and experiences an infinite 
variety of "worlds.” In this regard the 
student is Time’s most fortunate man — 
he has few temporal or spatial 
limitations. 

Today’s student, soon to be the 
student of the seventies, does have 
severe limitations of a nature never 
before known with such intensity; he 
does experience more worlds than any 
previous generation did or cc Jld, but the 
criteria for judgment he has been taught 
are proving ineffective for him. Each time 
he enters one of these "new” worlds, 
he is presented with choices and 
decisions to make, and each time he 



tries to apply the criteria he has been 
taught he is frustrated. Not only are the 
"old" standards and norms of little use 
io him, but also no one is helping him 
to evolve new norms and standards that 
will serve. The student of the seventies 
is faced with far more choices to make 
and far fewer criteria with which to 
make them. He has had to cope with 
this school-life dichotomy from his 
earliest contacts with formal ed (, cation. 
Many students, from the dissatisfied in 
the ghetto ;o the restless in suburbia, are 
refusing to listen to our promises of 
preparation for the future, because our 
preparation for the present is proving 
ineffectual. Out of this kind of 
confrontation arise the various types and 
degrees of student protest. In foreign 
language the protest is a silent one, 
which we call "attrition,” arising from the 
student’s inability to find relevance in 
his foreign-language studies. He looks 
at his teachers, who stand with one foot 
in each of two worlds — the one that 
was and the one that is becoming — and 
he tries to manufacture a way to live in 
the omy world he knows, the world in 
which he lives. His cries for help, be they 
violent demonstrations or a quiet 
"dropping out,” are pleas to his elders to 
recognize his plight. 

It is to the problem of the student in 
his world that the ILP-ACTFL National 
Invitational Work Conference addressed 
itself. The two major problems in the 
area of FLES, the newest of the foreign- 
ianguage entries into the curriculum, 
were identified as the need to relate the 
foreign-language experience more 
closely to the elementary schoolchild 
and the need to secure the acceptance 
ov FLES by other elementary educators. 
The meetings began with the premise 
that FLES education, in order to provide 
the most meaningful experience possible 
for the elementary pupil, must be 
integrated horizontally into the total 
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elementary curriculum as well as 
vertically into the long language 
sequence. The program brought together 
experts from several areas of elementary 
education to determine the trends on 
this level and to learn what responses 
other elementary educators are making 
to the student’s needs and interests. 
Both the elementary educators and the 
foreign-language specialists present set 
about some exploratory dialogues to 
postulate some roles that foreign 
language might fill in the emerging 
elementary education. The dialogues 
were attempts not to find solutions but 
to test the process. 

Bruce Joyce took notice of the 
defensive postures that can develop 
when specialists in several areas try to 
come together. He suggested that we 
approach the dialogues <4 as educators 
here to learn how to give children 
greater options in their environment, to 
teach them how to control their 
environment more fully, rather than to 
seek ways of intruding our area by itself 
into prominence in the schools.” This 
same spirit guided the preparation of 
this report and must guide any dialogues 
growing out of its use. 

The five position papers are 
reproduced with the sections that evoke 
the most discussion italicized. The 
italicized sections, therefore, represent 
those areas upon which the foreign- 
language specialists most focused their 
attention and questions. Those sections 
of the papers identified for further study 
or in-depth dialogue are set in boldface 
type. The bold type thus serves to 
indicate those areas in need of extensive 
exploration and intensive examination 
in the local or regional dialogue 
situation. Borrowing from John Bookman, 
the editors have included a final 
section, “Managing Change,” that is 
O intended to give the participants in 
dialogues yet to come some specific 
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areas for consideration. Mr. Bookman, 
writing in the Arizona Forum, discusses 
societal change and the need for foreign- 
language teachers to adopt a positive 
atts'ude toward it: 

Our professional responsibility is not 
to stop change or to stampede it, 
but to manage it. A positive attitude 
toward change — an acceptance of 
its normality and desirability — 
appears requisite to its effective 
management.* 

What we have tried to provide through 
the Conference and this report is a 
format or framework for managing 
change, a machinery permitting us to 
make the adjustments necessary to keep 
our educational offerings relevant to 
the student and his world. We shall need 
the aid of our elementary school 
colleagues to determine tentative 
answers for foreign language; then we 
can set about designing programs that 
will be a* vital and contributing factor in 
preparing the student for his environment 
and for decision-making in any “world” 
into which he may be projected. 

Lorraine A. Strasheim 

Director, Indiana Language Program 



*John F. Bookman, “The Use of Behavioral 
Objectives in Foreign Language Teaching.” 
Forum, 14 (Jan. 1969), 3. 
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This paper on early foreign-language 
learning has several objectives. First, 

I would like to review the evidence for 
introducing foreign languages in the 
elementary school. Secondly, I would 
like to present several arguments as to 
why one should be cautious before 
accepting claims that a particular 
method of foreign-language instruction 
has support from either linguistics or 
psychology. Finally, although there are 
no breakthroughs to report, I would like 
to present a model for teaching as well 
as a model for mastery learning that can 
improve the quality of instruction. 

Support for Early Language Teaching 

The teaching of foreign languages in 
elementary schools (FLES) is of 
relatively recent origin. Approximately 
thirty years ago the International Bureau 
of Education found that out of fifty 
countries responding to its questionnaire, 
only nine had FLES programs, and the 
United States was not one of them. 1 
When a similar survey was made by 
UNESCO 2 in 1961, thirty-nine nations, 
including the United States, reported 
having FLES programs. Realizing that 
the development of second language 
skills was in our national interest, 
Congress included in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 provisions 
for encouraging and supporting foreign- 



language teaching and research. 
Nationally important men such as 
Rickover, Bestor, Woodring, and Conant, 
though representing divergent political 
viewpoints, agreed that more foreign- 
language study should take place in our 
schools. 3 

Encouragement for the early 
introduction of foreign languages in the 
elementary school came from several 
sources. The Modern Language 
Association 4 recommended that to 
achieve mastery foreign languages 
should be taught for ten or more years, 
through grade twelve. It would appear, 
however, that the time recommended 
may be somewhat arbitrary, since 
numerous factors interact to determine 
the time necessary for foreign-language 
mastery. A second source of 
encouragement has come from the 
neurologist Wilder Penfield. 5 
Penfield says that there are physiological 
reasons for starting second-language 
learning when the child is young. He 
draws support for his viewpoint from the 
fact that children — but not adults — can 
learn to speak again following injury to 
the speech area in the dominant cerebral 
hemisphere. From this and other 
sources of evidence he suggests that 
instruction in foreign languages should 
start prior to age ten. It is important to 
note, however, that Penfield’s claims are 
drawn from logical inference, and, 
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ultimately, decisions as to optimal ages 
to begin second languages, methods of 
instruction, and length of instruction, to 
mention just a few, should be based on 
research findings as well as the specific 
and general objectives of the language 
program and the school. The response 
to these and several other forms of 
encouragement has been favorable, and 
a number of foreign-language programs 
at the elementary school level has been 
introduced. Consequently, it has been 
possible to test the claims regarding the 
advantages of early foreign-language 
training. 

Learning the Sound System of a 
Language 

There is some evidence to support the 
claim that younger students learn to 
pronounce foreign languages better than 
do older students. At the University of 
Chicago Elementary School, third and 
fourth graders began the study of 
French, receiving twenty minutes of daily 
instruction. Dunkel and Fillet 6 reported 
that, after two years of studying, 11 
percent of the students had "near- 
perfect” pronunciation, 36 percent had 
superior pronunciation, 39 percent were 
"comparable to the average adult 
learner,” and 14 percent had great 
difficulty with pronunciation. Max Kirch 7 
also found that, in comparison with 
adults, children in grades one, three, and 
six had superior pronunciation, and that 
the younger the child, the better 
the pronunciation. 

Counterfindings have been reported by 
Grinder, Otomo, and Toyota, 8 who found 
that accuracy in pronouncing Japanese 
increased from grades two through four. 
Bland and Keislar, 9 who had children 
go through a French audiolingual pilot 
program, found "no evidence that the 
younger children had better 

O Nation.” It ir important to note 
I^J > Bland and Keislar study used 
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only a small sample consisting of four 
kindergartners and six fifth graders. 
Furthermore, both studies reporting 
counterfindings made comparisons 
among children of the same age group. 
The critical comparisons would be 
among children younger than ten , a 
group in their mid-teens , and a 
college group. 

In light of these conflicting finding v 
it would appear to be important to 
conduct a study under laboratory 
conditions to determine the relationship 
between age and ability to achieve a 
near-native accent in a foreign language. 
Since the teaching of syntax and 
vocabulary would not be an important 
focal point of the study, and since 
important evidence could be gathered 
from just a samde of the sounds found 
in representative words and phrases in 
the second language, a study such as 
this would be relatively simple 
to execute. 

Carroll 10 (1966), while noting the 
paucity of experimental evidence on the 
relationship between age and ability to 
speak a foreign language with a good 
accent, stated that the evidence available 
suggests that the earlier the child starts 
to learn a foreign language, the faster 
he will speak with a good accent. 
Although foreign language teachers have 
stressed the importance of 
pronunciation, there is no research on 
the effect of a foreign accent on 
intelligibility. Carroll 11 (1966) is also of 
the opinion that the ease with which 
childien learn to speak with a good 
accent has led to the mistaken belief 
that other aspect?, of foreign-language 
learning are equally easy for children. 

Learning Vocabulary and Syntax 

Do younger students learn the 
vocabulary and grammar of a foreign 
language faster than do older students? 
Available information fails to provide 
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clear-cut answers. If one is willing to 
accept studies of paired-associate 
learning as models that partially 
represent the association process in 
certain kinds of vocabulary-learning 
tasks, then the evidence seems to 
indicate that when the pairs to be 
learned represent a difficult task, college 
students are superior to elementary 
school students. Carroll 12 (1966) agrees 
that, at least in laboratory settings, 
adults seem superior to children in 
vocabulary acquisition. On the question 
of grammar, Carroll said in his 1966 
paper, "I believe the evidence suggests 
that children learn control of 
grammatical structure at about the same 
rate as adults.” 

In the Dunkel and Pillet (1957) study 
referred to previously, elementary school 
students with two years of French and 
college students with one or two 
quarters of French were given the same 
general French test. The results indicated 
that the elementary school students 
were not too far behind the college 
students, and in one comparison, one 
fifth of the children were above the 
median of the college group. 
Comparisons such as this, however, must 
be interpreted with caution, since it is 
difficult to determine whether the time 
devoted by each group to the study of 
the foreign language is in any way 
comparable. The Dunkel and Pillet 
findings further indicated that the 
children’s ability to speak spontaneously 
was disappointing. 

On the basis of this limited evidence, 
one might conclude that children enjoy 
a special advantage in comparison to 
adults in learning to speak with a good 
accent but are not better than adults 
in vocabulary and syntax acquisition. 
Two of the variables that have been 
discussed — accuracy in pronunciation 
and vocabulary acquisition — seem 
especially amenable to tightly designed 



laboratory investigation , and it is 
suggested that language teachers and 
educations psychologists join forces 
to design and conduct research in these 
areas. Some basic questions that must 
be considered in the design of these 
experiments have been discussed in a 
paper by Samuels 13 (1969). 

Given that the learner has sufficient 
aptitude, sufficient time, adequate 
instruction, appropriate materials, and 
enough perseverance, it seems probable 
that he will learn a second language. 
Conversely, when the learner’s aptitude 
is low, when an insufficient amount of 
time is given to instruction, when the 
materials are inadequate, and when the 
learner fails to persevere, the prognosis 
seems poor Birkmaier and Lange 14 
(1967) have summarized the reasons why 
some FLES programs have had 
problems. They have run into difficulty 
for lack of continuity and coordination 
of the program through the grades and 
unrealistic expectations. Aware of these 
shortcomings, language teachers and 
other educators have looked to the 
disciplines of linguistics and psychology 
for help with regard to the teaching 
of foreig., languages. 

Role of Linguistics and Psychology in 
Foreign-Language Teaching 

Chomsky 15 (1966) has been skeptical 
that either linguistics or psychology have 
much of practical value to offer 
education. He has said that while these 
j disciplines may offer insichts useful to 
the language teacher, these must be 
i demonstrated and cannot be presumed, 
j His skepticism — though shocking to 
l many teachers — is healthy, since an 
' educational technology cannot rest upon 
( empty shibboleths and untested 
[ methods. Chomsky's criticism has been 
j directed at the assumption — partly 
1 O rted by linguists themselves — that 
[ERIC >tic competence can be learned 



through practicing a fixed stock of 
syntactic patterns in oattern drill 
exercises. When a speaker has 
competence in a language, he has 
internalized a set of highly abstract rules 
about grammatical structure that permit 
him io generate sentences in new and 
untried combinations and that permit him 
also to comprehend the novel utterances 
of anclher speaker of the language. 

Whereas in the past many teachers 
were willing to adopt uncritically habit- 
formation techniques, because it 
appeared that language was a set of 
habits from which the speaker 
generalized new utterances, it now 
appears that many teachers are ready 
to return to the teaching of rules in the 
hope that rule-governed behavior will 
be acquired by the learner. 16 While it 
does appear that at the and of a long 
period of training a fluent speaker of a 
foreign language has internalized a 
generative grammar permitting him to 
produce novel utterances iri that 
language, it is important to note that 
competence is the end product of an 
extended period of training, and it may 
be that it is impossible for the student 
to acquire competence by primarily 
giving him the highly abstract rules of 
that language. To complicate matters 
still further, no complete generative 
grammar has ever been written for 
any language. 

While Chomsky has cautioned the 
teacher about the uncritical use of 
“findings'’ from linguistics and 
psychology , this writer wishes to caution 
the teacher about the use of psychology 
to justify a particular teaching method , 
Two of the more popular methods used 
to teach foreign languages are the 
audiolingual method and the grammar- 
translation method.* The audiolingual 



method emphasizes auditory 
discrimination, oral production, and 
making habits automatic through pattern 
practice. The grammar-translation 
method is a cognitive code-learning 
procedure "that proposes foreign 
language learning to be a process of 
acquiring conscious control of the 
patterns of a second language largely 
through study and analysis of these 
patterns.” 17 Rivers 18 (1964), for example, 
examined the basic assumptions of the 
audiolingual method and found support 
for some of them in behavioristic 
psychology. Where support could not be 
found in behavioristic psychology, she 
turned to Gestalt psychology. Others 
have found support for the audiolingual 
method in the principles set forth by 
Skinner, while support for the grammar- 
translation method has been sought in 
Gestalt psychology. Neither method has 
a particularly sound basis in 
psychological theory. The attempt to 
support a practice by going to 
psychology on a post hoc basis seems 
unjustified. 

The search for psychological support 
for a teaching method has an antecedent 
in the field of reading. Educators who 
supported the whole-word method of 
teaching reading used the findings of 
Cattell 1 * (1885), as well as findings from 
Gestalt psychology. Cattell found that 
skilled readers were able to recognize a 
short word in about as little time as it 
took to recognize a single letter. This 
finding was used to justify the practice 
of introducing the child to reading 
through having him learn to read the 
whole word. The reasoning was 
fallacious in a number of ways: (1) the 
perceptual processes of skilled and 
naive readers are very different; (2) as 
the words became more difficult, even 



* Editor's Note: While foreign-language 
specialists distinguish among teaching 
approach , teaching method , and teaching 
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technique, it was thought that this 
distinction need not be made in this 
author's text. 
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Figure 1* Model of Teaching Process 
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adults were forced into more careful 
analysis of the word elements; and 
(3) it is often a poor procedure, once 
having identified the skill of a 
sophisticated learner, to start a naive 
learner at the same endpoint. This last 
observation is relevant to the point 
made earlier, that although a skilled 
speaker of a language has acquired a 
set of abstract rules that he uses to 
produce and comprehend sentences in a 
foreign language, it may be unwise to 
attempt to have the naive learner 
internalize the rules early in the learning 
process. Returning again to the major 
point, it would seem that the justification 
for an educational method should rest 
not on theory but on empirical 
investigations that provide information 
on the efficiency of the method in terms 
of helping students to achieve the course 
objectives. 

Despite the need for precautions in 
accepting some of the claims drawn from 
linguistic and psychological theory, 
psychology does have something to offer 
education. What it hat to offer does not 
come in the form of a “breakthrough,” but 
rather in the simple statement of 
conditions and procedures that can 
promote learning and that, if violated, 
tend to retard learning. Thus, the 
teaching model and the learning model 
(Carroll,” 1963) that will be presented 
are useful conceptual tools for the 
teaching of school subjects. Many of the 
difficulties encountered by Fl.ES 
programs can be explained by the fact 
that some of the basic principles set 
forth in these models have been ignored. 
Adherence to these principles should 
help to correct the problems . 

The model of the teaching process 
shown in Figure 1 has six stages. It 
was designed for use at the classroom 
level to indicate to the teacher the 

of steps he should follow in 
:tional process. To a 
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considerable extent the model 
operationalizes the definition of teaching. 
Teaching is viewed by this writer as the 
presentation of stimuli by the teacher 
(these stimuli include spoken as well as 
printed instructions and conditions for 
practice) in order to maximize the 
probability that the students will achieve 
the course objectives. Thus, objectives 
should be known beforehand, and the 
teaching should be directed toward the 
attainment of objectives. 

Before proceeding further, a brief 
overview of the teaching model might be 
helpful. Stage 1 of the figure indicates 
to the teacher the objectives of the 
unit, that is, what skills the student will 
bis required to master, the conditions of 
testing, and the level of performance 
required for passing on to the next unit. 
More detailed information on how to 
write objectives can be found in 
Mager’s* book (1962). Stage 2 
indicates that the unit tests are available 
prior to teaching the unit. Each unit test 
would contain questions that sample the 
objectives of that unit. The advantage 
in having written both the objectives and 
the unit tests prior to teaching is that 
they provide a focus for planning the 
teaching strategy. Stage 3 involves 
preparation and planning, gathering 
materials, and deciding upon the 
particular instructional strategy. In 



Stage 4 the instructor teaches the 
particular instructional strategy. In 
objectives according to plan. Unit tests 
are administered in Stage 5 to provide 
information for decision-making. In the 
last stage, the teacher evaluates the test 
performance of each student. The major 
purpose of the unit test is not to grade 
the students but to provide information 
to the teacher for decision-making. For 
students who have failed to reach the 
criterion, remedial action must be taken. 
The tests can be used diagnostically, 
indicating specific areas where the 
student needs additional help. If a 
sufficiently large number of students has 
failed to reach trfe criterion, the teacher 
may wish to reteach the unit using a 
somewhat different strategy. If a 
sufficiently large number has mastered 
the unit, he may decide to advance 
to the next unit. 

The model of the teaching process has 
been outlined for teaching a unit. Daily 
lessons should follow a similar pattern. 
Objectives of the daily lesson, which 
are known in advance, help the teacher 
to plan his lesson. Generally, only a 
limited number of objectives, perhaps 
only one or two, can be realized in a 
single lesson at the elementary school 
level. When practical, at the start of a 
lesson, these objectives should be 
communicated to the students. Gathering 
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materials such as books, pictures, slides, 
filmstrips, recordings, and other audio- 
visual materials, as well as planning the 
particular lesson, must be done in 
advance. Teaching the daily lesson 
follows a pattern determined by the unit. 
A most important part of the lesson is 
evaluation. The evaluation can be 
informal in the sense that the teacher 
notes how particular students respond 
during class. The evaluation can be 
formal in the sense that it is based on 
short tests; the value of regular, short 
observations that are used diagnostically 
is that they do not take much time to 
administer or to score. Information from 
these tests helps the teacher to decide 
the pace of instruction for the class as 
a whole and indicates which students 
require special help. 

Objectives and Unit Tests 

Within the scope of the teaching model 
just outlined , the classroom teacher 
makes many important decisions 
regarding strategies to use in teaching , 
the pace of instruction, and diagnosis 
and remediation of learning difficulties. 
One important decision that teachers 
should not make relates to objectives 
and their sequencing for a particular 
grade level. When teachers who are in 
the classroom are required to make these 
decisions for their particular class, poor 
articulation and coordination between 
grades often result. This has been a 
problem that some FLES programs 
have encountered. 

Once a school system decides to have 
a FLES program, it would appear to be 
an educationally wise policy to postpone 
the actual teaching until an articulated 
program of objectives and unit tests has 
been established. There are several 
advantages in having the unit tests prior 
tn J» M ching. Since designing good tests 
me-consumlng task, the teacher's 
V vouid be conserved so that he 



could devote it to planning, teaching, 
diagnosing, and remediation. Secondly, 
the tests would provide a target that 
would aid him fn unit planning. 

A study was done by Gordon 32 (1963) 
on the relationship between task-focus 
and student achievement. In the study, 
teachers were identified by their teaching 
style. At the risk of some oversimplifying, 
task-oriented teachers were identified as 
those who had specific objectives in 
mind and directed their teaching toward 
these goals. Ritual-oriented teachers did 
not have specific goafs toward which 
their teaching was aimed. Gordon found 
that task-oriented teachers were more 
successful than ritual-oriented teachers 
in promoting student achievement. 

When planning general objectives for 
a FLES program prior to the introduction 
of actual teaching, realistic goals she ild 
be establ ;hed. If the course of study is 
planned for grades three, four, five, and 
six with 20 minutes of instruction given 
daily for a total of 240 hours, then the 
objectives for language proficiency 
should be somewhat limited. A study of 
achievement in Spanish among a group 
of highly motivated Peace Corps 
candidates who were in an intensive 
language program revealed that for the 
candidate with average aptitude, 200 
hours of instruction were insufficient and 
400 hours were needed to train him 
properly for service in the field. 23 One 
problem FLES programs have had is that 
unreasonably high expectations were 
set up. When children failed to meet the 
expectations, disillusionment with the 
FLES program resulted. In connection 
with the need to have reasonable 
expectations, it would seem unwarranted 
to expect children to have facility in 
reading or writing when they have been 
trained primarily in speaking and 
listening. There is evidence to show that 
training for one objective — speaking and 
listening or reading and writing — does 
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not transfer directly to the other 
objective (Dostal, 24 1960; Scherer and 
Wertheimer, 25 1964). 

School Organization 

Although educators would prefer to train 
students tor subject-matter mastery, 
several factors militate against achieving 
this objective. One of the main factors 
preventing mastery is the organization 
of the schools, which is based on a 
business model rather than a learning 
model (Callahan, 24 1962). The business 
model reflects an input-output scheme 
in which time is fixed. Raw material, of 
somewhat varying quality depending 
upon the degree of selectivity at the 
input stage, is fed in at one end. The 
raw material is processed in a standard 
fashion, and the finished product 
represents the output. With this model a 
certain percent of the final product is 
expected to be defective. These defects 
can be tolerated as long as the 
proportion of defects is low enough to 
permit the organization to show a profit. 
This input-output fixed-time model was 
adapted to American educational needs 
because large numbers of children had 
to be educated, because student- 
accounting and articulation problems 
had to be simplified at the administrative 
level, and because, unlike business, 
schools did not have to show a “profit.” 
This mode!, then, was set up primarily as 
an administrative convenience rather 
than as a model to promote learning. 

There are several recognizable 
features of the input-output fixed-time 
business model in school organization. 
Students are generally age-graded and 
processed through the system as a 
group. Aptitude tests may be used to 
preselect students who will succeed 
given a fixed amount of practice and 
standardized methodology. The time 
devoted to processing is fixed. Test 
information and grades are used largely 
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Figure 2. Model for Mastery Learning 



Time spent on the task 

(1. Time allowed 2. Perseverance) 

Degree of mastery — a function (F) of Time needed for the task 
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as an index of product quality for 
purposes of allocating students to levels 
of the educational hierarchy. The 
practice of grading on the curve reflects 
the student’s relative position in his 
class. This is useful information for 
purposes of allocation, but the difference 
in test achievement may be trivial and 
the grades do not necessarily represent 
subject-matter mastery. 

Unlike the input-output fixed-time 
model, which is not particularly 
conducive to mastery learning, a useful 
model has been developed by Carroll 
(1963). Although this model was not 
formulated primarily for mastery learning, 
it can be used in this context, and for 
purposes of this discussion it will be 
referred tc J .t times as a 
“mastery model.” 

As seen in Figure 2, degree of 
mastery is a function of the ratio of the 
time the learner actually spends on the 
task to the total amount of time needed 
by the student. Thus, if the time spent 
on the task is equal to the time needed, 
mastery should result. Conversely, if 
time spent on the task is less than the 
time needed, mastery will not result. The 
five components of the model are: 

(1) time allowed for learning, 

(2) perseverance, (3) aptitude, (4) ability 
to understand instruction, and (5) quality 
of instruction. In the model, components 
of time spent on learning are time 
allowed and perseverance. Components 
of time needed for learning are aptitude, 
ability to understand instruction, and 
quality of instruction. 

(1) Time Allowed for Learning 

Time spent in the mastery model 
means the amount of time spent 
actively engaged in learning and does 
not include time when the student is 
O jriented to his task. One 

I :RIO 0nent of time spent learnln 9 is 

n mnnnt of time the school allows 



for learning. Studies of paired- 
associate learning provide an 
interesting analog to the learning 
situation for the input' output fixed-time 
model as well as for the mastery 
learning model. One way to conduct 
a paired-associate learning experiment 
is to give all the learners a fixed 
number of exposures to the pairs. If 
the students are of varying intellectual 
ability and if the number of exposures 
given is adequate only for the more 
able learner, with this fixed-time 
method the distribution of scores on the 
learning criterion will resemble a bell- 
shaped curve, with a few students 
showing high achievement, a few 
showing low achievement, and 
most showing moderate achievement. 
Another method used in paired- 
associate learning studies i3 to require 
mastery. With this objective, time is a 
variable factor. All students achieve 
mastery, but the time necessary to 
do so is distributed normally. 

Thus, comparing the two methods we 
find that In the fixed-time procedure, 
achievement Is distributed normally, 
while In the variable-time procedure, 
time Is distributed normally. It would 
appear that In the classroom where 
a mastery objective was In effect, the 
teaching procedure would have to 
make provisions for the different rates 
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of student learning. It would appear 
advantageous within the context of a 
mastery program to find various ways 
for the low-aptitude child to get the 
extra time and instruction he needs. 

One FLES program does this by 
providing extra time after school for 
slower students (Brown and Fiks, 27 
1967). Bloom 28 (1968) reported that 
one third of the students in an algebra 
class were receiving as much tutorial 
instruction at home as they were 
receiving group instruction in school. 
For these students the relationship 
between mathematical aptitude and 
their achievement in the course was 
nearly zero. For those students who 
received no tutorial help, the 
relationship was high (.90). 

(2) Perseverance 

A second component of "time spent” 
is perseverance, which can be thought 
of as the amount of time the learner 
is willing to spend on the task. 
Psychological studies of 
"perseverance” have generally found 
that willingness to stick to a task is 
determined largely by the learner’s 
reinforcement history and his 
subjective estimate of the probability 
of receiving a reward by remaining on 
the task. This latter point is 
complicated by the learner’s decision 



as to whether the reward for mastery 
is worth the time and effort. 
Consequently, perseverance — a 
motivational variable — can be modified 
in a variety of ways, primarily by 
simplifying the task or by improving 
the quality of instruction so that 
reinforcement will come at more 
frequent intervals. These procedures 
should increase the learner’s estimate 
of the probability of reinforcement. 

(3) Aptitude 

The time needed for a task is 
influenced by the student’s aptitude, 
the quality of instruction, and his 
ability to understand the instruction. 
Since time is a critical variable in che 
the mastery model, aptitude is defi led 
as the amount of time the student 
needs to achieve a specified criterion 
of success. Support for this definition 
may be found by observing the 
achievement scores on standardized 
tests. Grade norms indicate that the 
scores of those with high aptitude are 
achieved by a majority of students at 
a later grade level (Bloom, 1968). 
Similar findings are available from 
paired-associate learning studies 
having the goal of learning to criterion. 
Nearly all students achieve the goal, 
but the time required to do so varies. 
It should be understood, however, 
that aptitude is often specific to the 
the task at hand . 

Lenneberg” (1964), in his study of 
biological factors in language, 
indicated that the acquisition of one's 
native language results largely from 
biological development and that the 
ability to acquire language is relatively 
independent of that property called 
intelligence. Foreign-language aptitude 
also appears to be somewhat 
inHon QnC |ent of intelligence. Carroll 30 
has said that the facility to 
rehend and speak a foreign 



language is a specific talent that is 
somewhat independent of those traits 
commonly measured on intelligence 
tests. Because general intelligence 
and foreign-language aptitude are not 
perfectly correlated, aptitude tests are 
superior to intelligence tests in 
predicting the rate of learning a 
foreign language. 

One of the greatest problems 
encountered in FLES programs relates 
to the question of whether or not all 
students should receive foreign- 
language instruction. At the present 
time little is known about differences 
in foreign-language aptitude before 
the age of nine or ten. Since the 
audiolingual method, which is 
commonly used in FLES programs, 
places a premium on skills not 
ordinarily utilized on intelligence tests, 
it would appear unwise to select 
students on the basis of intelligence. 
Similarly it would be unwise to select 
on the basis of the child’s reading 
score, because reading is not 
emphasized in FLES programs. 
Perhaps the wisest course of action for 
a school system to follow would be 
to permit all the students to receive 
instruction. Recognizing that students 
of lesser aptitude would require 
longer to complete the units, provision 
could be made for these * tudents. 
Selection out o. the prog am for those 
students who have unusi al difficulty 
could occur at some suitable point. 

(4) Ability To Understand instruction 

Another factor that influences the time 
needed for a task is the student’s 
ability to understand instruction. 
Ability to understand instruction is 
distinct from foreign-language 
aptitude and can be thought of as a 
combination of general intelligence 
and verbal ability. General intelligence 
might be an important factor in 



foreign-language learning where 
inductive teaching procedures were 
used and the student had to discover 
the grammatical rule governing the 
form of a particular construction, 
whereas verbal ability might play an 
important role in situations where a 
verbal explanation was given and the 
student had to understand the 
explanation. 

For example, an important FLES 
study by McKinnon 31 (1965) contrasted 
the "inductive” teaching of grammar, 
where the children were not given any 
special instructions, being allowed to 
figure the grammar out for themselves, 
with a “deductive” method, in which 
the teacher pointed out the structural 
features. He found that the deductive 
system produced superior learning. 
Obviously, the student’s ability to 
understand the teacher’s explanations 
in the deductive method is influenced 
by the quality of instruction. 

(5) Quality of instruction 

The final aspect of time needed for 
learning is quality of instruction. 
Instructional quality, as traditionally 
viewed, is determined by the extent to 
which the sequencing of subject 
matter, teacher explanations, and the 
methodology of instruction are 
appropriate for a given learner. 

To a considerable extent the research 
that has been done on improving 
instruction has assumed that the 
teaching would be done within the 
context of an input-output fixed-time 
model. Therefore, these studies have 
attempted to increase the average 
performance of an entire class through 
manipulating some aspect of 
instruction. 

While these studies provide 
information that is useful even with a 
mastery model, they fail to provide 
solutions for several problems 
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encountered with the mastery model. 
One problem that must be dealt with is 
the pacing of instruction. Pacing is 
defined as the rate at which students 
are advanced through a unit. If the 
teacher’s role is primarily that of tutor, 
and if the major instructional 
responsibility Is handled by 
seif-instructional devices, then the 
problem is fairly simple; the student 
advances at his own rate. But if the 
central teaching responsibility Is 
handled by a teacher, th * pacing 
problem is acute. Since most schools 
with FLES programs have the teacher 
assume the central responsibility, no 
simple solution is forthcoming; the 
pace of instruction will be either too 
fs 5t or too slow for some students. 
Although no perfect solution is 
available, a compromise solution can 
be worked out. For students with low 
foreign-language aptitude, additional 
time for learning will be required, and 
it would be the teacher’s responsibility 
to set up the conditions of practice 
for the slower students. However, 
since the student’s time should be 
spent wisely, it is important that the 
teacher diagnose the student’s 
difficulty and take appropriate remedial 
measures. With the fixed-time model 
individual differences in aptitude are 
difficult to accommodate. However, 
with a variable-time mastery model it 
becomes easier to make provisions for 
individual differences. 

Carroll’s mastery model can thus be 
used effectively with the teaching model 
; presented earlier. Whereas the teaching 
model describes the procedure to be 
followed to achieve mastery, the learning 
model states the conditions that must 
be satisfied for mastery to occur. 
Consequently, the two models 
fit together. 

'his discussion has led to three major 
:onclusions. First, answers to questions 



dealing with the comparative ease with 
which different age groups learn the 
sound system, vocabulary, and grammar 
of a foreign language need to be 
provided through research. Secondly, 
the fixed-time model upon which our 
schools are presently organized does not 
iead to mastery learning for many 
students. Finally, it is suggested that by 
following the steps outlined in the 
teaching model and the model for 
mastery learning, foreign-language 
mastery can be achieved. 
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When I was asked to prepare this paper, 
the charge given me was to attempt 
to characterize the trends in elementary 
school curriculum organization. The 
emerging picture thus presented was to 
serve as a backdrop against which 
strategies could be debated for locating 
the direction and form of foreign- 
language instruction in the elementary 
school of the future. 

Prefatory remarks are necessary in 
two areas. First, no attempt is made 
here to evaluate various methods of 
teaching foreign languages in the 
elementary school. I am not competent 
to make such an evaluation. I do make 
the confident assumption, however, that 
present educational technology may 
provide the conditions for successfully 
teaching foreign languages in the 
elementary school to most children. 
Many of you are capable of using these 
conditions. You know how to teach 
foreign languages and, further, you have 
developed several successful 
technologies so that you have great 
potential flexibility in your area. You can, 
for example, adjust method to 
accommodate the style of the learner or 
use several methods for different 
purposes (as, for example, oral or 
written competence). 

Secondly, no attempt is made to judge 
whether foreign languages should be 



taught. For purposes of this discussion 
we make the assumption that foreign 
languages should be taught and that the 
particular problem area of this paper 
Is to determine how foreign-language 
study can be shaped so that it will be 
compatible with the elementary school 
of the future and effective within it. 

Put another way, we will try to provide 
a basis on which you can build 
strategies of curriculum reform. 

The problem area will be approached 
in several stages. In the first part of 
the paper, I will deal with aspects of the 
dominant patterns in elementary school 
curriculum and organization. Particularly, 
I will examine the reasons why several 
kinds of curricular innovations in the 
elementary school have not become 
widespread and treat the rejection of 
innovations as functions of the curricular 
and organizational patterns (into wtvch, 
by the way, the FLES programs were 
intruded in the early fifties). In the 
second part of the paper, I will develop 
and apply a structure for analyzing the 
emerging curricular and organizational 
patterns of the elementary school. In the 
third part of the paper, I will speculate 
on the possible future elementary school 
and, simultaneously, on strategies for 
introducing changes in any curriculum 
area into the elementary school. Special 
attention will be given to curriculum 



areas that have not been traditional to 
the elementary school, as is the case 
with foreign languages. 

The Elementary School That We 
Have Inherited 

The most prominent features of most 
elementary schools, at the time when 
FLES really began to gather steam, 
continue with us at present, although 
the school is now overshadowed in many 
ways by the ferment and changes that 
are taking place. It is valuable to look at 
the structure of the present school, 
because it has so effectively rejected an 
enormous array of innovations in much 
the same fashion that the human body 
rejects foreign objects placed in it. 

That is, in dealing with innovations, the 
elementary school has expelled 
some, killed some, encapsulated some, 
and absorbed others into its 
ongoing system, which has continued 
unaffected, at least for the most part. To 
be more direct, we are able, in 1968 , 
to look back at the sustained efforts of 
the academic curriculum reform 
movement and try to analyze why fifteen 
years of sustained innovative activity 
have left such a small mark on 
the school. 

Organizational Patterns 

The basic organizational pattern has 
been to have teachers who are 
multipurpose educationally, whether they 
work in self-contained classrooms or in 
departmentalized situations. Even if they 
have not been formally responsible for 
more than one subject, they have still 
carried on nearly all phases of 
instruction. 

The average teachers in “self- 
contained" classrooms are incredibly 
overburdened. Usually they are expected 
to teach basic skills in the reading, 

Q tic, and social studies curriculum 
ERIC n addition, they try to teach 
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children how to write and to give them 
some opportunity to write creatively. 
These same teachers are exhorted to 
introduce children to literature and basic 
information about the society’s political 
and social heritage. Even subject 
specialists have many functions. That is, 
if th^y teach science, they teach several 
classes of science — and without the aid 
of laboratory assistants. 

The basic staff of the elementary 
school has been backed up by 
specialists in those areas where the lack 
of skill of the average teacher has 
stood out to the point that it could not 
be ignored — namely, in art, music, and 
physical education. Although these areas 
are not given as much prominence in 
the school curriculum as are the "basic 
skills’' and the social studies and 
literature, special teachers are provided 
because it is obvious that the average 
multipurpose teacner simply does not 
have the goods to do the job. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that he does not 
have the goods in many other areas, 
also, but these deficiencies are not as 
obvious as failures to sing or draw a 
picture might be. 

Today, a library is usually provided in 
the average-size school and, if it is large 
enough, a librarian. There is also, 
usually, a small clerical staff and a 
custodial staff. (One of the really 
significant changes in public elementary 
schools during the last thirty years has 
been the spread of libraries and, just as 
important, the development of very broad 
concepts of library function. We will 
return to the library often, for It is a 
place of opportunity for the 
curriculum reformer!) 

Now, since the self-contained pattern 
has continued to be the dominant 
pattern up through about the fifth or 
sixth grade, we should speak in terms of 
it with respect to the attempt to intrude 
innovations, such as foreign languages, 
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into the elementary school arena. In the 
first case, since the teachers have had 
to do everything, they have had a 
constant task of choosing priorities. By 
tradition, the three Rs have dominated 
the mentality of the elementary 
schoolchildren as well. This dominance 
has existed to such an extent 
that it has been difficult to get the 
majority of those teachers to teach 
anything else. There has been very little 
laboratory science in the elementary 
school, for example, and there was very 
little mathematical theory until the 
“new math” mounted its substantial 
attack from the fifties on. At present, 
there is still virtually no literature taught 
in the average elementary school. 
American history and the geography of 
the world fare a little better in the 
upper grades, but not in the primary 
grades. Art, music, and physical 
education have their place in almost 
every classroom, because they are 
scheduled and taught by special 
teachers. 

Busy teachers, trying to meet the 
individual needs of twenty-five or more 
children in five or six subject areas, 
trying to be sure that each child leaves 
the class able to read and count and 
write legibly, have not been addicted to 
taking on additional responsibilities, 
especially in less obviously utilitarian 
areas. This is the reason why there is 
little laboratory science, mathematical 
theory, creative writing, and literature in 
most elementary schools. The basic 
skills have the priority. In fact, the public 
{and teachers) are emotionally 
conservative in the skill areas. Because 
the skills are part of the process of 
socialization to our culture, tampering 
with them is taboo. The emotional 
appeal of “phonics” approaches, with 
emphasis on drilling the code, is— 
whatever the actual merits of the 
method — rooted in its place among the 



tribal rituals of our culture. 

It is into this organizational pattern 
that educators attempted to introduce 
the innovations of the middle fifties. To 
a teacher who was already unable to 
find time to teach creative writing or 
literature, the foreign-language program 
could hardly be expected to be 
regarded as welcome, and In most cases 
it was not welcome. A teacher would 
ask indirectly — teachers very rarely 
brought this out into the open — "Am I 
to stop teaching reading? Shall I stop 
teaching social studies? I can’t teach 
some of the kids to read English, and 
now you expect me to teach a foreign 
language.” In other words, the 
organizational pattern of the elementary 
school could scarcely have been 
contrived to provide less fertile ground 
for the introduction of a new and 
strange curriculum area. Even in those 
curriculum areas which were well 
established, but which the academic 
reform movement has only attempted to 
improve, such as mathematics, the 
process of intruding new content (as 
from mathematical theory) and of 
teaching teachers new methods (as more 
inductive methods) has been a very 
slow and a not very rewarding process. 
Even today, after all the ballyhoo, all 
the in-service courses, all the pressures 
from the public, and all the changes in 
instructional materials, mathematical 
theory is not the primary characteristic 
of the arithmetic taught in our 
elementary schools. The dominant 
characteristic is just what it was before 
the academic reform movement started; 
that is, computation and the so-called 
number facts reign supreme. There has 
been some change, of course, and, in 
some schools much change. Looking at 
ail the attempts to develop curricular 
changes, I think that it is safest to say 
> attempts have been most 
tful in those areas where they are 



wedded to an already well-entrenched 
area. Thus, mathematics shows an 
easily discernible effect from the e'iorts 
of the fifties and early sixties, science 
shows less, and foreign languages . . ?! 

Teacher Competence 

Every investigation of the academic 
competence of teachers has revealed, 
even in those areas that dominate the 
elementary school, that very few 
teachers consider themselves competent, 
or, according to the evidence, are in 
any sense of the word highly qualified. 
Back in 1937, Learned and Wood, 
studying the elementary school teachers 
in Pennsylvania, found that 25 percent 
of the graduating seniors from the 
teachers colleges scored below the top 
25 percent of the high school graduates 
of the same year on the same scholastic 
achievement tests. 1 In other words, 25 
percent of the people who were setting 
out to teach physics, social studies, 
Engiish, and so on, in the secondary 
schools of Pennsylvania knew less, 
according to the standardized tests, than 
25 percent of the children they were 
supposedly going to teach! Since the 
Learned and Wood study, there have been 
other investigations resulting in similar 
conclusions. Tests of mathematical 
theory frequently show that teachers’ 
average achievement is that of the 
upper-grade elementary school student. 
The same is true in terms of their 
knowledge of history. Teachers are 
presently making it quite clear that 
curriculum reform in the social sciences 
will be severely curtailed because they 
are, by their own admission, insufficiently 
prepared in the social sciences. 
Attempts to introduce anthropology, 
history, economics, social psychology, 
sociology, and even geography into 
elementary education are meeting with 
resistance on this ground. 

Amid such a scene, what can we say 



of the competence of the teacher to 
teach foreign languages? Or of the 
priority that he or school officials are 
likely to give to the business of 
improving his competence in an area 
that does not match the usual socializing 
roles of the school. By his own view, 
the ele.iientary school teacher does not 
know much mathematics, much science, 
much social science, or much literature 
(remember we are not speaking of all 
teachers here, but the average teacher). 
How can we expect him to take on a 
new area and begin to master it? Or, if 
we provide a specialist or a media- 
mediated curriculum system, can we 
expect our teachers to give up much 
time from what they see as the 
mainstream of the school? Yet, that is 
exactly what the centra! strategy of the 
foreign-language movement (and most 
other curriculum areas that comprised 
the general academic reform movement) 
called for. In the absence of a native- 
speaking teacher, the classroom teacher 
was to be the mediator of instruction, 
or was to administer an instructional 
system. It is no wonder that teachers did 
not come in droves to the universities 
to study French, or to learn to operate 
language laboratories. 

The Structure of the Curriculum Areas 

The organizational situation described 
above is transcended only by the 
superior teacher whose extraordinary 
subject-matter competence, ease in 
managing children, skill in diagnosing 
and providing for individual differences, 
and skill as a group-inquiry leader make 
it possible for him to do all the jobs 
that he is being asked to do and not to 
become bogged down in a morass of 
expository teaching. The curriculum 
areas are usually described in methods 
textbooks as if this paragon were its 
sole agent. Theoretically, the teacher 
would organize the class into a miniature 



democracy that would define and attack 
significant problems, learning in the 
course of its inquiry the modes of the 
scholarly world and struggling toward a 
comprehension of the contemporary 
social world . 2 The curriculum guides 
were designed to be exactly what the 
word "guide” implies — criteria by which 
the teacher could make instructional 
decisions. He was not to feel bound by 
the curriculum but, rather, was to use 
the guides as tools as he made and 
carried out instructional decisions . 3 In 
practice, however, the curriculum guide 
frequently became a boundary, and the 
boundary effect was compounded by the 
commercial publishers who, 
understandably enough, commonly used 
the curriculum guides as their yardsticks 
for the preparation of textbooks. The 
textbooks, in turn, since they had been 
written, at least purportedly, by experts 
in the curriculum fields, became 
guidelines for the construction of more 
curriculum guides; and this cycle 
perpetuated the status quo in most of 
the curriculum areas for years on end. 
It is really amazing how little the guides 
of the late twenties differ from those of 

■ the early sixties in most curriculum 
areas. 

j The curricula were structured 
I generally in sequences of topics, 

i although certain themes were identified 
to provide continuity throughout the 
curriculum. For example, in arithmetic 
• the social application of number was a 
r frequent theme that was to be stressed 
j throughout the grades; and specified 
\ topics that gave emphasis to this theme, 
\ such as addition, subtraction, 

multiplication, and division, were to be 
studied. Integration among the 
curriculum areas was stressed. The 
emphasis on topics and on units within 
subject-matter areas lent itself, 
jnately, to conservative 

■ tional practices. Certain units or 



topics became identified as belonging to 
certain grades and, in fact, essential to 
them. Hence, all over the country in the 
social studies, an onlooker would find 
a sequential history of the United States 
being taught in the fifth and sixth grades, 
beginning with the early explorers and 
the colonization of America and 
extending until some time around the 
First World War. Similarly, the regional 
geography of the United States, or of 
the Western hemisphere, often 
correlated with the history, tended to 
occupy the fifth grade, and in sixth 
grade the geography of the rest of the 
world was often treated. The same was 
true in the other curriculum areas. 
Teachers thought of themselves in terms 
of grades. A teacher who taught the 
fifth grade in Omaha, Nebraska, and 
moved to Washington, D. C., could 
count on a curriculum in his new 
environment similar to the one in use in 
the old environment. It is because of 
this kind of situation that teachers have 
come to regard themselves as third- 
grade teachers, fifth-grade teachers, 
fourth-grade teachers, and the like. In 
terms of content and method those 
designations were really quite apropos 
(us maddened theoreticians to the 
contrary). An assumptive world has 
developed in which “ladders” of content 
are the most prominent features, and 
education consists of climbing the 
ladders. Also, in theory at feast, the 
doctrine of integration of subject areas 
has been prevalent. Art, music, and the 
like were to be "integrated” with the 
social studies and language arts, and so 
on. That is, much schooting was to be 
carried on in activity-projects where 
there were no clear lines between the 
subject areas . Now the tendency toward 
emphasis on topics in the curriculum 
became for a new curriculum area, like 
the foreign languages, a kind of Scylla, 
looming on one side of the narrow 



straits, while the belief in integration was 
the Charybdis on the other side. If a 
movement toward a new curriculum area 
was not defeated because it could not 
displace the content that had become 
fixed in the grades, it was just as likely 
to be swallowed up in the whirlpool of 
integration and dissipated until it was 
nothing. The operation cf swallow ing- 
through-integration would go something 
like this: 

“When shall we teach the foreign 
language ?“ asks the principal . 

"We don't have time, unless we 
integrate it with the social studies , ' 
replies the teacher. 

“Oh good. Let's teach Spanish words 
when we're studying Mexico, and some 
French words when we’re studying 
France. . . .” 

And , bingo, there goes your language 
program! 

Of course, this does not characterize 
every place or every program, but 
because the supply of foreign-language 
teachers was so small, and equipment 
for teaching without teachers who were 
highly competent in the language was 
lacking, in most places teaching the 
foreign languages was at the mercy of 
the traditions of the elementary school, 
its primitive organizational patterns, and 
its curriculum. 

Present Trends in Curriculum and 
School Organization 

It is convenient to characterize 
institutional trends in two broad 
categories. The first has to do with the 
actions of reformers who by their effoit 
create many of the trends that lead to 
the future. The second is the workings 
of forces that produce chan ^ by the 
way they affect the school. Tnese forces 
may operate intentionally, as the 
reformers do, but more often they are 
simply pressures of circumstances that 
bring about new things without actually 



intending to do so. An example of this 
in the institution of the family is the 
effect that high geographic mobility has 
had on the extended family. As people 
have become more and more mobile, 
the generations have become more and 
more separated from each other, which 
was not the purpose of mobility. No one 
said, “Let s move people around so that 
the extended family shrinks and the 
conjugal family becomes more central.” 
So it is with the schools. The important 
concept is that some things are 
produced by reformers, and other 
things are produced by the stress of 
circumstances. 

It is much easier for us to detect the 
efforts of reformers than it is to see 
the trends of circumstances, because the 
reformers have to make an overt effort 
to change things. Their effort involves 
writing and speaking and demonstrating 
what can be done. The forces of 
circumstance, however, can be quiet and 
unseen until they have caused 
considerable change. One example is 
worth noting to make the point. In the 
largest cities of the United States the 
teacher supply has steadily dwindled. It 
has slowly come about that in many 
of the nation’s largest cities, about one 
third of the teaching positions have to 
be filled by temporary personnel simply 
because there are no licensed 
personnel to fill the positions. When the 
mass of unlicensed people reaches that 
extent, there are many effects on the 
system. For example, principals try to 
put the best teachers in the early grades, 
so that the children get a good start 
in the school, and the junior high and 
the upper grades become denuded of 
talented teachers. Because academic 
students are attractive to many teachers, 
senior teachers select the academic 
courses In the eleventh and twelfth 

I Dir The resutt is the beginning 
V ing years are not badly staffed, 



but the situation from grades three or 
four to ten can be pretty incredible. No 
one intended that this situation should 
develop, but it is a trend and a most 
important one that has to be considered 
seriously in matters pertaining to school 
reforms in the large cities. The point is 
that the reform movements and apparent 
trends that we are about to discuss may 
be but tiny determinants of the future 
when we compare them with forces only 
dimly perceived now. Nonetheless, we 
must try. Let us look first at some of the 
movements that are being generated 
by reformers, including technological 
advances, and then try to predict the 
trends that are likely to persist. 

The Reformers and the Academic 
Disciplines 

An important trend has been generated 
by the attempt of scholars to bring the 
central ideas and modes of inquiry of 
the scholarly disciplines into curricula 
for young children. The philosophy and 
psychology of the movement still has 
not been better stated than in Bruner’s 
1961 book, The Process of Education . 4 
He postulated that each subject had a 
system of organizing ideas that he 
called its structure and that the structure 
controlled inquiry, provided the outlines 
of the storehouse of knowledge within 
each discipline, and functioned also to 
enable scholars to communicate with 
one another. He further postulated that 
the benefits of teaching the structures 
of the disciplines to the child were 
fourfold. First, they would bring the child 
in contact with the most advanced 
thinking in the disciplines; even the 
introductory student would participate in 
knowledge of the ideas used by the 
most advanced theorists. Secondly, the 
structure would provide an intellectual 
framework that would assist the student 
in storing and retrieving information. 
Thirdly, the structure would provide a 
set of ideas and ways of thinking that 



could be transferred easily to problem 
situations far removed from the school 
settings. Finally, knowing the 
fundamental ideas of the disciplines 
would improve the student’s 
comprehension of the world; it would 
enable him to think better about 
his environment. 

These ideas have guided the program 
of reform that was known as the new 
mathematics, the new science, the new 
social studies, and Project English. As 
you all know better than I, It has found 
its way into foreign-language study, 
where the organizing ideas from 
linguistics have been used in several 
ways. Such devices as matching the 
linguistic structures of a language to be 
leaned with a language already known 
in order to help the student grasp the 
similarities and differences between 
what he knows and what he is attempting 
to learn are entirely in tune with the 
thrust of academic curriculum reform 
from 1955 to the present. 

A major difficulty In this reform — and 
a major object of attention — has been 
that the average school^ teacher has not 
usually been equipped with knowledge 
of the fundamental organizing Ideas 
around which the academic reform 
movement has been built. Also, because 
of the enormously rapid turnover of 
teachers in the United States, retraining 
is a relatively staggering task. (Since it 
takes three or four years to retrain 
teachers of a given district, there has 
been a 60 to 80 percent turnover during 
the same period, which puts you, to 
put it gently, back where you began.) 
And very few of the newly trained 
elementary school teachers control the 
disciplines. (You can judge from your 
own field!) As a consequence, the 
academic reform movement has come 
to depend more and more heavily on 
Instructional materials that are 
administered by a teacher who operates 



more or less as a technician. These, of 
course, have been dubbed “teacher- 
proof” materials and have been 
vigorously disliked by some and praised 
by others. So far, however, there is very 
little firm evidence that even the use of 
teacher-proof materials can bring the 
disciplines into the schools so that they 
persist. Many reformers feel that even 
the more complex and complete systems 
of materials such as those developed 
by the Physical Science Study 
Committee, the Chemical Bonds Group, 
the Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study Committee, the School 
Mathematics Study Group, the 
Anthropology Curriculum Project, and 
so on have not had much effect on the 
actual instruction within the school. 

This belief is especially strong at the 
elementary school level. In many 
situations, a ready supply of enthusiastic 
teachers has not materialized and been 
combined with the proper conditions 
for teaching, the right materials, the 
needed in-service training. In some 
classrooms, of course, we see excellent, 
scholarly teaching, but I am speaking 
about the norm. 

It seems reasonable that where the 
supply of competent people is limited, 
we can expect that the most qualified 
personnel will be utilized in the areas 
that are considered to be basic. 
Therefore, in reading and arithmetic, for 
example, we can expect to see 
inducements to draw teachers to those 
areas. In areas that are conceived to be 
tangential, such as the social studies, 
creative writing, and foreign languages, 
we can expect to see less effort by 
school officials. 

Reform in School Organization 

A substantial reform effort has been 
mounted since the early 1950s. The 

is away from the multipurpose 
I I\K>who works alone toward the 
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specialist who works in teams with 
other specialists. The movement has 
been accompanied by the introduction of 
paraprofessionals such as teacher aides 
into classrooms. There is an effort to 
individualize instruction more fully and 
at ihe same time to provide more modes 
of mass instruction, as well as 
ind vldualized instruction, within the 
school. For example, in many of the 
team-teaching situations, teachers are 
working with far smaller groups of 
children than is possible when they work 
alone; and teachers also work with 
considerably larger groups of children 
in l 2 Ctures, demonstrations, and other 
larce-group activities.* 

This reform movement in school 
organization has rather obvious 
implications for foreign-language 
teaching in the elementary school, 
because the more that team teaching is 
seen as a group of specialists working 
toge ther, the more likely it is that roles 
can be found for persons who are 
competent in the foreign languages and 
for nstructiona! systems managers. 

It must be stated, however, that team 
teaching and nongradinc have not 
exactly taken the nation by storm. 
Perhaps the chief implication so far, in 
terms of the future, is that many 
shibboleths have been broken down. For 
example, in the early days of team 
teaching, it was asserted by some 
educators that exposing very young 
children to teams of teachers would 
disorient them, whereas the warmth of 
the iielf-contained classroom would 
provide a security and simplicity in 
environment, which supposedly was 
good for the children. This sort of 
nonsense has been pretty well dispelled, 
although you still hear the argumen* 
occasionally. Another was that teacher 
aides could not be permitted to do any 
instructional function that brought them 
into direct contact with children. This 
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position has now reached the status of 
arguing that parents should not be 
allowed to have children until they have 
teaching certificates. It is now generally 
recognized that many people who have 
not completed thirty credits in education 
courses or a subject major in one of the 
disciplines can nonetheless perform 
many useful functions in the elementary 
school. Furthermore, the movement has 
been accompanied by a revolution in 
school architecture, spearheaded, I 
believe, by the Educational Facilities 
Laboratories. More flexible, open school 
designs have resulted. Schools are 
being built that are tailored for 
cooperative teaching. Probably more 
important, schools are now being 
designed in such a way that many 
different kinds of staff-utilization patterns 
can be created over the years, and the 
building itself does not lock a staff into 
an obsolete pattern of organization. 

Differentiated Teacher Roles 

Although the concept of differentiation of 
teacher roles has been developed 
concurrently with the movements toward 
team teaching and nongrading, it 
deserves separate attention, because 
the major professional organizations are 
presently sponsoring various plans of 
role differentiation that can give 
enormous flexibility to the tailoring of 
programs in the elementary school. For 
example, in Man, Media, and Machines, 

I advocated direct instructional teams of 
quite a variety of personnel surrounded 
by many supporting personnel. 6 Teachers 
under the plan would play about fifteen 
different distinct roles within a single 
elementary school organization. Perhaps 
most significant, a consensus is 
emerging that the school of the future 
will have to include training components 
for teachers that will enable them to 
master new and emerging roles and 
even to create them as the need arises. 



The notion of a preservice education 
that prepares the teacher for specific 
roles within the school is beginning to be 
challenged, and we are coming toward 
the concept of a much more general 
professional teacher education followed 
by specific technical role-tmining within 
the school itself . 7 



The Reform in Support Systems 

During the 1960s, especially, we are 
seeing the growth and testing of many 
kinds ot systems that can support the 
behavior of teachers and learners both 
in school settings and out of them. 

For example, the growth of hardware to 
manage random-access data storage 
and retrieval systems will, as software is 
created to enable them to operate 
efficiently, bring within the reach of every 
child instructional programs on wide 
varieties of subjects and information 
sources of many kinds. These support 
systems will give the learner and the 
teacher much more ability to control 
what they do at any given moment. For 
example, in my own area of the social 
studies, we have developed random- 
access data storage and retrieval 
systems on cultures that make as many 
as three thousand instructional modules 
of information available to learners as 
young as seven years old. 8 As this kind 
of work is extended, any youngster in 
any elementary school will have 
available to. him storehouses of 
information on every known world 
culture that he is likely to want to study. 
Just as important, he will have access 
to this information at random. That Is. he 
can select the order in which he obtains 
modules of data, and he will become 
immensely more powerful in controlling 
his environment than is today’s child. 
Similarly, he will have available to him 
automated or self-regulating instructional 
of many kinds and will learn 
work with teachers in order to 



monitor his progress through areas 
where the essentials of his instruction 
are being mediated by technology. 

The testing of the individually 
prescribed instruction programs at the 
University of Pittsburgh Research and 
Development Center and the 
Philadelphia Regional Laboratory 
(Research for Better Schools) is, I 
believe, among the most significant 
developments of our times. These 
centers are testing extensive programs 
for teaching most aspects of reading, 
arithmetic, and science entirely through 
self-instructional systems with embedded 
monitoring devices and training 
packages for professional and 
paraprofessional personnel. If we v.aw 
this kind of development as a precursor 
of the systems of the future, the world 
of both teacher and learner is 
enormously cnanged. Until very recently, 
a teacher who wished to individualize 
instruction was frequently hamstrung, 
because he could not even process the 
information about his students that is 
necessary to make wise decisions about 
individualizing instruction; the teacher’s 
information burden was overwhelming. 
Now he will have not only support 
systems for information processing but 
also support systems of self-instructionai 
materials that can be used as the 
prescriptions are made. 

Jt is in this realm, of course, that I 
tend to view the language-laboratory 
systems and the development of media- 
mediated instruction such as television 
and film; that is, ! tend to see them as 
support systems. The concept of support 
systems is derived from our need to 
determine what is necessary in order to 
support any given kind of educational 
activity. For example, if we wish to 
create a self-regulating man-machine 
system that will teach foreign languages 
In a large metropolitan area, we can 
begin by asking what is needed to 



support the learning of foreign languages 
and make it self-regulating in that 
environment. We have done this kind of 
thinking in the past, but we have not 
looked at the needed supports in a 
sufficiently rigorous or realistic way. For 
example, we have more or less assumed 
that television could play certain kinds 
of roles, programmed instruction other 
roles, in-service training yet other roles, 
and so on. Now, we would make a 
model of our instructional system, 
looking at the kinds of pupil behavior we 
wished to promote and creating the 
matrices of support devices that would 
initiate learning, monitor it, and provide 
feedback to the learner and his teachers. 
Special subs terns would be created 
for the Introduction of any content that 
is not ordinarily available through the 
classroom teacher, and other 
subsystems would provide opportunities 
for individual routes of development, 
some close to the mainstream and 
others idiosyncratic and far removed 
from it. 

The concept of support systems has 
little utility, unless one considers 
supports and school organization 
simultaneously. For example, we have 
often intruHnd mass instruction by 
television ubject areas into self- 
contained classrooms, and we have had 
indifferent success (see, for example, 

G Mba’s excellent study of the MPATI 
system).’ The fact is that the self- 
contained classroom is a poor 
organizational seeing in which to take 
advantage of scheduled television 
programming. Self-contained-classroom 
teachers are accustomed to initiating and 
monitoring the learning that goes on. 
They aie not oriented to taking advantage 
of support devices that play as prominent 
a role as has often been given to 
television, and they are aware that the 
children profit differentially from a 
televised program and are very critical 



of it, even though their own teaching 
probably has a similar differential effect. 
It is possible, however, to conceive ways 
of organizing the school that will be 
better suited to instructional systems that 
have television components. Youngsters 
can go to a television center where 
special personnel who are trained to take 
advantage of the television instruction 
can link the television with other 
types of supports. 

The support-systems concept is 
important because it makes it possible 
to think of the improvement of 
instruction in a way that is not tied to 
the existing supply of teachers, in which 
there is an enormous turnover. With 
technical support systems and concepts 
of differentiated roles for teachers, we are 
able to conceive of instructional systems 
that capitalize on teacher strengths and 
compensate for teacher weaknesses. 
This concept has great implications, 
also, for the setting of education. If we 
apply the concept of support systems 
and differentiated roles in instruction in 
various areas, we may find that we do 
not even need a school, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Media-mediated 
instruction may be carried on at home or 
in public libraries and many other 
places, as long as we provide support in 
terms of monitoring capacity, that is, 
provide the learner and some other 
person in his environment with the 
capacity to tell what he is learning and 
to help adjust instruction and reshape 
it as information is forthcoming. In other 
words, we are simply no longer tied to 
the existing school buildings and 
constraints that operate in traditional 
educational environments. 

It is interesting to see how young 
people are learning to use instructional 
systems without much help from us. For 
example, after a few lessons on the 
a live teacher, by taking 
ie of the availability of televised 



lessons and self-instructional handbooks 
and using audio-tape recorders so that 
they can monitor their own progress, 
thousands of youngsters all over the 
country — possibly hundreds of 
thousands — are teaching themselves to 
play the guitar. They have even gone 
beyond this and learned how to make 
instruments such as the dulcimer, 
modify their own instruments, and invent 
new stringed instruments. With the aid 
of the electronic amplifier, they are able 
to create combinations of sounds that 
are virtually unique to them as 
individual performers. With a little effort, 
we can enable people to have the same 
kind of educational opportunity in many 
areas. The systematic development of 
new kinds of educational programs with 
systematic deployment of technical 
support systems and specially trained 
teachers will gradually replace our 
present pattern of education. We will 
look more closely at this feature below. 
First, let us give some attention to some 
of the more obvious unplanned 
changes that are taking place — trends 
due to concatenations of social forces. 

The Breakdown of the City 
School Systems 

The combinations of revolutions by 
youth, black people, poor people, 
pacifists, social egalitarians, and others 
are not responsible for the breakdown 
of the city school system. Under their 
impact, however, we can see how shaky 
it is and how little capacity many of the 
city school systems have for 
regenerating themselves. The large city 
school systems on the whole are weak 
and weak-willed, in the sense that they 
find it difficult to focus solidly on 
systematic programs of improvement. 
The^ feel impacted by pressure groups 
and strained in resources, a r ,d they are 
forced to cope with a de^a^tatingly 
inadequate supply of personnel at all 
levels. Personnel supply worsens without 



artificial stimulation, since the large city 
school system is not an attractive place 
to many of our finest young teachers. 
Judging from the amount and quality of 
talent we need in the city schools and 
the amount and quality of talent we are 
getting, we must conclude that a great 
deal of talent is flowing elsewhere. 

A resultant trend is that the school 
system is beginning, for self-protection, 
to act more and more like a corporate 
entity. By this, I do not mean that it is 
becoming more bureaucratized, for it has 
always been exceedingly bureaucratic. 
While the neighborhood school and the 
high school as single entities were 
formerly the basic organizational units, 
the basic units are now the entire district 
or the subdivisions into which it is 
broken. An example of this can be seen 
in the fact that the administration of a 
large eastern public school system is 
actually able to think of creating a large 
high school withoui one single building. 
The administrators are thinking of 
serving many of the children of the one 
city by using the resources of the city in 
many ways — by building self-instructional 
centers and by using media, museums, 
industries, libraries, and so on as 
centers for instruction. In other words, 
this city school system is beginning to 
react to its problems as a corporation 
does. Instead of putting energy at the 
individual level, it is beginning to put 
energy into large sections or segments 
of its problems. Similarly, New York City 
is finding that while individual school 
districts have great difficulty setting up 
community boards, subdistricts seem to 
have some success. I predict that it is at 
this subdistrict level that community 
boards will eventually become 
established and start to function. The 
individual school principal and his 
faculty are not strong enough to 
negotiate with a militant segment of the 
public, and they are unable to maintain 



themselves as an institution when dissent 
becomes too great. The expenses of the 
new technology are another force that 
is driving the schools from central 
stations, and they are not systems that 
should be purchased for individual 
schools. Proper use of television is far 
too expensive and has implications for 
far too many students to be centered 
in individual schools. Banks of televised 
courses can serve large numbers of 
students and increase the options 
available to them. Thus, the breakdown 
of the existing way of operating the city 
schools combines with the extraordinary 
expense of technology that serves 
larger rather than smaller numbers of 
students to encourage a more corporate 
mentality. This new approach is 
manifesting itself in some subtle but 
important ways. School districts, such as 
Montgomery County, Maryland, for 
example, that have well over a hundred 
thousand students are operating career- 
development programs. They screen 
the young faculty members in the school 
system, bring them along into 
management positions, and provide 
training and seminars in management so 
that there is a continuous flow of 
qualified and well-trained personnel 
toward the upper echelons. 

The corporate movement is not 
altogether a good thing, but l believe 
that i the long run the benefits will 
outweigh the disadvantages. Particularly, 
the opportunities in curriculum reform 
will be changed substantially. Until just 
recently, any curriculum change 
depended on changes generated 
simultaneously by hundreds of teachers 
working alone in their individual 
classrooms. If the teachers did not see 
the need for the change (as lor 
theoretical mathematics instruction), it 
would not come about. If the teachers 
I :D If" become enthusiastic about the 
* v V (foreign-language instruction, for 



example), it would not happen. We are 
now going to see more corporate 
decisions with greater participation by 
the citizenry in the nature of these 
decisions (fess autonomy, therefore, 
for the profession — at least for a 
while), but the decisions will be more 
likely to stick, it will be a difficult time 
for the teaching profession, but it may 
precede a time when the profession will 
bring far greater technical competence 
to its task — and it will need to, for 
citizens and students are going to 
scrutinize the school and participate in 
its operation far more than in the past. 

The Near Future and its implications for 
instruction in Foreign Languages 

We are moving toward planned social 
institutions, and the school is no 
exception. We are simply becoming 
unwilling to let the unthinking forces of 
circumstance shape the social 
environment in which we will exist. 
Gradually, educators are learning to 
think more systematically about the 
construction of educational institutions. 
Many kinds of schools will arise to 
replace the one or two kinds we have 
now. And the new schools will use 
several ways to help students. Some may 
be like the example that follows, which 
uses several curriculum modes. 

Level One: A Self-Instructional Mode 

In the skill areas and in the 
acquisition of basic information about 
the world and the society, the 
youngster is likely to teach himself 
through automated self-instructional 
systems, staffed by personnel trained 
to use those systems humanely and 
to accommodate efficiently the 
individual differences of learners. The 
instruction will take place in many 
settings. Part of it wilf take place at 
home; part may be in public 
institutions, such as libraries, that 



serve many people besides 
schoolchildren; and part may be in 
places where the youngster meets with 
adults, who help him evaluate what 
he is doing, help him choose routes 
that will be beneficial to him, and help 
provide him with support and a human 
environment that encourages him to 
continue in his study. Such a structure 
will not require everybody to go 
through all the steps in a curriculum. 
Some people will learn to read in the 
first year, when they are five or six 
years old. Others will not learn until 
they aro adult, but the instruction will 
be available, the settings will be there. 
No longer will one have to maintain 
himself on the ladders of a school in 
order to continue his progress in the 
society. 

Level Two: A Tutorial Mode 

The second kind of instruction will be 
through tutors. The youngster will go 
somewhere, perhaps somewhere in the 
school, perhaps to some other place 
the way children go for piano lessons. 
He will meet with someone one, two, 
three, or four times a week who wilt 
help him develop programs of 
independent study to achieve 
competence, to satisfy his curiosity, 
or to do many other things. This 
activity will be supported by many 
types of self-instructional systems, 
but it will also be supported by 
libraries, dial-access systems, and the 
freedom to move about the 
environment gaining and analyzing 
information. The tutor’s job will be to 
help ihe youngster remain motivated, 
help him define his interests and 
problems, and help him tailor his 
learning. 

Level Three: A Scientific Mode 

A third kind of instruction will be 
scientific inquiry. Working in small 



groups, the learner will discover how 
to apply the modes of thinking of the 
scholarly disciplines. He will do this in 
the social sciences, the natural 
sciences, and mathematics; he will 
think about literature and how to 
analyze language; and he will do all 
this with his peers, with skilled group 
leaders as teachers, and with 
laboratory resources. 

Level Four: A Mode ol Dialogue 
and Reflection 

A fourth kind of education will be 
accomplished as the youngster comes 
together with groups of his peers and 
wise and lively teachers to engage in 
dialogue over the nature and the 
future of the society. In groups, the 
children will, via media and directly, 
range over the course of human 
experience, trying to comprehend both 
the history of the race and the 
current scene, but learning most of all 
to engage in dialogue over the 
directions that human relations should 
take. The learner in this area of work 
will be in pursuit of no behavioral 
objectives that are set by other 
people. The criterion for success in 
this division of instruction will be to 
participate in the dialogue and to learn 
to subject one’s opinion to the 
rigorous dissent of others. 

This vision of the school means no 
physical school at all , but instruction that 
is suited to different purposes . Each 
curriculum mode requires different 
resources , different teacher roles , and 
different peer relationships. In the first 
mode , the learner works as an individual 
bettering himself , but along paths that 
are common to his fellows . In the 
second , he attempts to develop himself 
in his own terms . In the third, he learns , 

'l the mocies of i n QU' ir y of 
i olines and tries to apply them 



to reality. In the fourth, he engages in the 
essential debate over the course 
of human events and pursues the common 
quest for social meaning. 

What are the implications of this view 
of the future for foreign-language 
instruction? While that is your question 
and not mine, l would like to toy with it 
a bit out of my inexperience in the hope 
that naive eyes may see some things 
that experienced eyes have learned 
not to see. In the first case, one might 
concentrate on the development of 
self-instructional systems that can 
function in the first curriculum mode 
mentioned above, where instruction is 
mediated by man-machine systems that 
are designed to be self-contained. One 
might concentrate on making languages 
available as support systems in the 
second mode, where the youngster who 
chooses to develop himself in that way 
can avail himself of those systems. One 
might choose to operate in the third 
mode and join with English teachers and 
linguistic scholars to create systems by 
which children can learn the scholarly 
modes for analyzing language and 
literature. One might attempt to enter 
the system in the fourth mode, using 
languages as the springboard for 
analyzing cultures, for looking at our 
cultural antecedents, for learning how 
we think and feel and how we can 
develop a wider view of mankind. Ir. any 
of these four cases, the strategy would 
need to be significantly different. My own 
inclination would be to operate in the 
second and third modes. At the third 
mode I would plan a program with 
English teachers in which the study of 
culture, literature, and linguistics and 
the acquisition of language are engaged 
in as a scholarly study. Then I would 
try to complement tnis by building a 
support system that could function in 
the second mode, so that people who 
chose to attain competence of various 



kinds in different foreign languages 
could do so. Foreign languages in the 
school could, in that way, function as a 
giant storehouse of opportunities lor 
those who choose to pursue them. This 
last role has been very difficult for 
people interested In particular curriculum 
areas to adopt; the idea of being a 
support system has not seemed 
satisfying. However, we should be here 
as educators to learn how to give 
children greater options in their 
environment, to teach them how to 
control their environment more fully, 
rather than to seek ways of forcing our 
own particular area into prominence 
In the schools. It seems to me that in a 
combination of the second and third 
modes foreign languages have a 
marvelous opportunity. In the third mode 
they operate to improve the student’s 
capacity to analyze his environment. In 
the second mode they can operate to 
help him acquire the skill to control 
more of his environment and tc study it 
more effectively, i think I would be welt 
content with those roles. 
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A paper addressed to the topic “Trends 
in Elementary School Social Studies' 1 
must review the dialogue that has taken 
place since the 1950s in the field of social 
studies teaching. The i?50s witnessed a 
period of crisis in American education 
in general. The crisis was precipitated by 
the dissemination of information about 
the Soviet Union’s achievements in 
several scientific fields — information that 
caused many to question the efficiency 
and relevance of our educational system. 
Sterling M. McMurrin, former United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
summed up the crisis in the 
following words: 

In education we are facing a crisis of 
conscience and collectively we are 
experiencing a sense of national guilt. 
This consciousness of guilt grows out 
of the realization that we have failed 
to establish and maintain an 
educational program of the quality of 
which we are capable and which is 
now essential to the well-being of all 
our people. We cannot deny that today 
we would command far more 
knowledge and have far more creativity, 
civic character, and national strength if 
our schools had been more rigorous in 
their intellectual discipline and had 
been more adequately structured to 
the needs of society. 1 
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Scrutiny of the social studies curriculum, 
given impetus by the crisis, revealed a 
number of inadequacies. Investigators 
found a curriculum riddled with outdated 
and unrelated materials when compared 
with the contemporary life-styles of 
children, the present-day needs of 
society, and the current status of 
knowledge. 

The traditional “expanding 
environment” theme, that is, presenting 
the child with information about the 
home, school, and neighborhood in the 
primary grades and following this with 
a treatment of the state, nation, and the 
world in the intermediate grades, failed 
to acknowledge some basic experiential 
differences between today’s children and 
those of the early twentieth century. 

A research base exists to support the 
psychological validity for arranging a 
curriculum that, initially, explores the 
child's immediate environment. However, 
in the implementation of this curriculum, 
the schools tended to emphasize topics 
that were either too provincial for the 
student’s interests and/or already 
understood by the student. The schools 
could not see that the student’s world 
was the world. The child of the late 
twentieth century, constantly exposed 
to the impact of new and more efficient 
communications media, wanted to know 
more about man-man and man-land 
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relationships as they occur in places 
other than within the social confines of 
his family or the political confines of 
his neighborhood or community. 

In terms of meeting the ne^ds of 
society, the critics judged the curriculum 
to be outmoded. Analysis of the 
curriculum indicated that the schools 
were preparing students to live in a 
static society — one in which the 
important facts were already etched in 
stone, and which, when learned, would 
produce a person educated for 
"responsible citizenship.” When one 
delineated the knowledge and skills 
necessary to engage in "responsible 
citizenship” activities in the twenty-first 
century, he arrived at an immediate 
conclusion that the present social 
studies curriculum must be modified. 
The uncertainty of the precise nature of 
tomorrows problems cast strong 
suspicion upon the body of facts and 
skills being emphasized in the traditional 
curriculum. The critics argued that in 
order to meet the needs of society , the 
student must be prepared to live in a 
world of change. Indeed , it appeared 
that the only constant existing in this 
world was the constant of change. 

Closely related to the problem of 
resolving what was worth learning in the 
social studies was the question of 
content suitability. The critics noted that 
two social science areas, history and 
geography, dominated the curriculum. 
They also noted that these two subject 
areas, sanctified by virtue of their tenure 
in the curriculum, had remained 
relatively untouched through the years. 
Thus, history was regarded by many 
teachers as a body of proven facts not 
subject to reinterpretation in the face 
of new data; and geography was 
regarded as an accounting of the 
physical and political features of the 
i O tha liberal sprinkling of 
ERIC led descriptions of other 
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peoples. The critics pointed out that the 
older social sciences were being 
reinterpreted as new information was 
recorded and that these now 
interpretations should be reflected in the 
social studies curriculum. It was 
becoming obvious to layman and scholar 
alike that social science areas such as 
anthropology, social psychology, and 
political science were accumulating 
knowledge and theories that would 
constitute invaluable sources for 
reconstructing the curriculum area 
charged with the development of 
"responsible citizenship.” By now the 
time and effort invested in projects 
designed to overcome this curriculum 
lag is sufficient to warrant an 
examination of these projects as a partial 
step in identifying major trends in the 
field of elementary social studies. 

The introduction of 

New Content into the Curriculum 

Elementary social studies in the 1970s 
will be characterized by concern for a 
conceptually oriented curriculum. For 
example , efforts at the University of 
Minnesota under the Project Sot ; a I 
Studies grant program attempted to 
identify key concepts and generalizations 
from the social sciences and then to 
incorporate them in a K-12 curriculum in 
such a manner that they would 
serve as guides for the selection of the 
descriptive , factual materials to be used 
by the students. It is to be noted that 
the learning outcomes were couched 
not in terms of accumulating facts but 
rather in understanding key concepts 
and generalizations that are relevant in 
understanding man-man and man-land 
relationships. 

At the University of Georgia, the 
Anthropology Curriculum Project 
endeavored to develop a curriculum for 
the elementary schools that would build 
an understanding of the structure of 



anthropology and also teach students the 
usefulness of anthropological concepts 
in looking at their local situation. 
Presently, a geographic education 
curriculum is under way at the University 
of Georgia that is designed to look at the 
basic concepts of the field of geography 
and how these are used to interpret and 
deal with man-land problems. 

Although there is not general 
agreement on what content to place in 
the curriculum or at what age levels to 
introduce the content, preliminary 
evidence suggests that at the primary- 
school level one will see an increasing 
emphasis upon anthropology, with other 
disciplines playing a supporting role; at 
the intermediate-grade level, there will 
still be anthropological elements in the 
curriculum, but this discipline will play 
a supporting role to those of economics, 
history, and geography, 3s students 
examine selected regions of the world 
tor intensive study. 

Modification of the 

"Expanding Environment” Approach 

The "expanding environment” 
approach to the teaching of social 
studies in the elementary school will 
precis ninate in most of the nation’s 
scf^ in the 1970s. It will be modified, 
ho ,er, by a cross-cultural dimension 
that is now found primarily in the 
intermediate-grade curricula. At the 
primary level this cross-cultural 
dimension will involve children in 
studies of other families and 
communities throughout the world as 
they examine their own environment. 
Curriculum materials will include data on 
non-Western families and communities. 
The family and community studies will be 
used as vehicles to develop social 
science concepts and generalizations 
relating to culture, social process, and 
social organization. These resources 
will probably not be packaged 
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exclusively in texts; they will be prepared 
in other presentational forms such as 
filmstrips, film loops, and tape 
recordings. The study of social 
institutions in other cultures will be 
designed to sensitize the student to the 
universality of social processes and 
social instutions among men. 

Another trend to be noted in 
elementary school social studies is the 
development of a curriculum with fewer 
topics for the child to study during any 
one sonool year. It is not unusual today 
to find curriculum guides outlining a 
social studies program for eleven- and 
twelve-year-olds that includes, imong 
other topics, “A Study of the European 
Countries.” This is sometimes followed 
with a listing of the countries to be 
presented to the students. A look at a 
world map will convince one that the 
student would have but a few days to 
"study” each country during the school 
year, even if he was participating in a 
twelve-month school year. Similarly, at 
the primary level, one can find social 
studies curricula that defy the energies 
of teachers to cover the materials before 
the sounding of the summer dismissal 
bell. Newer curricula reflect a concern 
for involving the student in the study of a 
few major topics during the school year 
so that he may have time to be 
introduced to data supporting the topic 
under examination-and, then, to digest 
and synthesize these data. From these 
activities comes an understanding of the 
significance of the data and the ways 
they can be utilized in working with 
the social problems the student 
encounters. Thus, it is conceivable that 
the child will spend at least one full 
academic year in the study of two or 
three family systems drawn from different 
cultural contexts for comparison and 
contrast. Another year’s study will be 
O *rned with two or three 

from different cultures. At 



an intermediate-grade level, he may 
study three regions of the world in order 
to become familiar with the geographical 
and cultural phenomena that shape the 
perceptions of their people. Instructional 
materials will be designed to provide both 
cognitive and affective learning. 

Recognition of the Kindergarten as an 
Integral Part of the Elementary School 

Traditional kindergarten social studies 
programs have been concerned with the 
teaching of the basic social skills 
considered necessary for developing the 
individual’s effectiveness for handling the 
relationships he encounters upon 
entering school. While these skills are 
important and will continue to be 
incorporated into new curricula, there is 
a trend toward including selected social 
science content at this level — content 
previously considered appropriate only 
for the older child. Wann, in a study of 
nursery and kindergarten children, 
observed: ”lt was evident that children 
repeatedly sought more and more 
information about a given topic and that 
they conscientiously tried to relate one 
bit of information against another. In this 
effort, the children employed the 
essential process of concept formation.” 3 
Spodek, in working with kindergarten 
children in the area of social studies, 
found that this age group is capable of 
developing social science concepts. 3 He 
also found that kindergarten children 
can use some of the tools of the social 
scientists in analyzing social situations. 

Encouraged by these research 
findings, persons responsible for 
developing new curricula are providing 
the kindergarten with social studies 
programs that have a social science 
base. A research activity that will 
experiment with the place of the social 
sciences in the kindergarten is in 
process at the University of Georgia. 
Investigators in this project are working 




with three-, four-, and five-year-old 
children in an attempt to assess learning 
activities designed to lead to higher 
levels of cognitive achievement than 
previously thought possible. 4 Emphasis 
is upon both the acquisition of concepts 
from the social ociences and the 
development of thinking processes. 

The trends identified in this paper 
have implied a social studies curriculum 
that will prepare a student to live in a 
world in which cultures are becoming 
increasingly interdependent. The 
curriculum of the 1970s will carefully 
limit the number of topics to be studied 
so that the student will have time to 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
representative cultures of the world, 
particularly for their significance to the 
development of his own country. 
Materials in the curriculum will be 
selected to assist the student to 
understand the significance of culture as 
a determinant of a people’s values and 
beliefs. Emphases in the curriculum, 
relying heavily upon the social scientists’ 
perspectives of the diversities and 
universalities found among cultures, will 
serve to prepare the student more 
adequately than in the past to become a 
responsible citizen motivated to work 
for a common cause — the cause of 
humanity. 5 
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Some fairly clear trends and a number of 
shifts in emphasis in the language-arts 
field stem from three major influences: 
(1) new insights provided by 
psycholinguists and others regarding 
what children do as they learn their 
language; (2) increased attention to 
living language and its use in the world 
outside the school; and (3) the work of 
some linguists. Possibly a fourth 
influence should be added — that of the 
psychologists concerned with cognitive 
development. Some of these trends and 
shifts in emphasis are evident in the 
professional literature in the field, if not 
in the schools. Others are in a state of 
confusion, thereby revealing the need 
for carefully devised longitudinal 
research. 

Now, to give attention to the sources 
of influence. The first is the new 
information available about what children 
do as they learn their language. Note 
that this concerns what they do, not how 
they do it, because no theory of learning 
yet proposed seems to explain how 
children ;n the preschool years achieve 
their mastery of language. Nevertheless, 
several safe generalizations can be 
made about this learning process. 
Children put tremendous energy and 
concentration into the learning of 
language. Living in a world of talking 
people, they learn to talk. Part of what 



they learn, particularly vocabulary items, 
they team by imitation, of course. But 
by the age of two-and-a-half or three 
they seem intuitively to sense some of 
the schemes that operate in the 
language. They develop their own sets 
of rules, test them with the sentences 
they hear, and abandon, modify, or 
elaborate their rules to fit what they 
hear. It is clearly a case of theory 
construction of an amazingly high order. 
Two examples will suffice to illustrate 
the point. Having sensed how adults 
form the plurals of no , n s, the child not 
only adds /s/ in “books, Izl in “boys,” 
and /Gz/ in “wishes,” but goes on to 
over-apply his ne.vfound scheme to 
produce “deers,” “foots,” and “mouses.” 
He notes the past-tense forms of verbs 
and produces “talked” with a N sound, 
“played” with a /d/ sound, and “skated” 
with a /Gd/ sound, going on to such 
applications as “buyed," “breaked,” 
“goed,” and "runned” as well. But he 
does not add noun endings to verbs 
nor verb endings to nouns. He seems to 
sense word classes and handles them 
correctly, even as he tests out irregular 
verbs and comparatives and superlatives. 
In addition to this, Menyuk at MIT found 
children of age three using all the 
basic sentence structures used by adults 
without elaboration, of course, and with 
a minimum of voc julary. 1 



Children's language behavior is, 
therefore, not entirely a product of 
imitation. Very early they begin to 
generate sentences that are not copies 
of adult sentences but clearly their own. 
Also, they invent new words to fit their 
needs. Leo Tolstoy called the attention 
of adults to this fact when he wrote, 
“The child realizes the laws of word 
formation better than you because no 
one so often thinks up new words 
as children.” 

Studies by Loban at the University of 
California in Berkeley, Bernstein in 
England, and Strickland at Indiana 
University offer new insights into the 
language of school-age children. 2 It is 
clear that without formal lessons, drill, 
and programming, they have learned to 
use all of the kinds of sentences found 
in adult speech, some children using 
them with great flexibility and awareness 
of conventions. This knowledge 
regarding what children have learned of 
language is ours to build on in the 
elementary school. Textbooks and 
recommended teaching methodology are 
only now beginning to reflect this. 

At long last, teachers are being 
encouraged to look at language outside 
the school for guidance in apportioning 
their time and establishing their 
emphases. Since much of the most 
important work of the world is being 
done through face-to-face talk, oral 
language instruction is becoming more 
significant, in fact, someone has 
estimated that at least 70 percent of the 
earning nower of every individual is 
closely related to his ability to talk and 
listen. Elementary teachers are being 
urged not only to legitimize talk in the 
classroom but actually to encourage and 
stimulate it. After all, if a teacher is to 
help a child to improve his language, to 
clarify and make effective his 

Q nication, and to discipline his 
ERIC g, listening, and thinking, there 
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must be ample time for comfortable 
interaction. Teachers must hear enough 
child-talk to understand the language 
which the child brings to school and to 
determine what help he needs. Children’s 
language is extremely revealing of their 
background and needs. The quality of a 
child’s language portrays his home 
background, his vocabulary mirrors his 
experience, and the use he makes of 
communication indicates his attitude 
toward himself. The child’s educational 
goal at the elementary level is to develop 
ease, clarity, suitability, and originality 
with language and recognition of its 
power in human interaction. 

Recent textbooks for the elementary 
school give some attention to the nature 
of language, what it is, and how it 
operates. Children are helped to 
understand language as a man-made 
system that grows and changes to meet 
man’s changing interests and needs. 
Material for this purpose is taken from 
several sources: direct factual 
presentations, literary selections, 
concrete experiences in and out of 
school. Direct factual presentation may 
entail vocabulary study and attention to 
the history of words as well as their 
pronunciation and meanings. In this con- 
r;ection children are taught what a dic- 
tionary is and what it is not— that it is a 
record of the words people use and 
what they do with them, not an arbiter 
of correctness. Children are encouraged 
to watch television and the newspapers 
for newly coined words designed to fit 
modern technology and space-age needs 
and to note the extent to which the new 
words are built of old, familiar parts. 

In literary selections frcm Mother Goose 
to King Arthur children find words 
that are obsolete or archaic or that have, 
through time, acquired multiple 
meanings, 

A few of the newer textbooks are 
giving slight attention to some of the 
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dialect differences in present-day English 
usage. Teachers make children aware 
of the variations in speech within the 
class or the school community and in 
dialects brought from other parts of 
the United States or the British 
Commonwealth. Children come to 
recognize what a dialect is and some of 
the reasons for the existence of varying 
dialects and to see them not as right 
or wrong but as natural and permissible 
differences. Social dialects present a 
different problem from dialects that are 
of regional or historical origin. Again, 
teachers are being urged to accept 
so-called substandard dialects sincerely 
and appreciatively and to help the 
child to add to his repertoire a dialect 
more widely accepted than his; it is a 
matter of addition, not modification. 
Loban in ihis country and Bernstein in 
England be lieve that a major problem of 
the child who speaks a substandard 
dialect is that he uses so small a portion 
of the potential of his language. Loban 
urges teachers to ask fewer "what” 
questions of children and more of the 
“Why do you think . . .?,” “If this were 
true, then . . .?” types of questions, 
because they call for more thinking and 
more use of language. As children 
advance, language instruction must be 
related to their vocational interests. 

Elementary teachers are being urged 
to help children listen both 
appreciatively and analytically; so much 
assails their ears nowadays that children 
learn to “turn off” listening, and they 
need help to use this skill critically. 
Through choral reading, dramatics, and 
role-playing, emphasis is placed on clear 
and effective communication. These 
activities also involve articulation, 
enunciation, pronunciation, voice quality, 
choice of words, and syntax. 

The teaching of reading receives major 
attention in all elementary schools. 
While programs utilizing series of basal 



readers are the norm, a number of 
school systems are exploring the 
possibilities of I/t/a (Initial Teaching 
Alphabet), linguistic approaches to 
reading, approaches based on the 
children's own language, programmed 
sequences, and a wide variety of phonics 
schemes. The isolating of the program 
of teaching reading from the rest of the 
language-arts pregram seems to many 
people an unfortunate trend. William S. 
Gray, on completion of his assignment 
to study reading and writing in the 
UNESCO countries, reported that the 
U.S. stood alone in divorcing reading 
from writing ; 3 there appears little 
possibility that this situation will 
soon change. 

The teaching of spelling is being 
modified to some extent by research 
being conducted mainly at Stanford 
University. Thousands of English words 
have been put through computer 
processing to analyze spelling patterns; 
analysis reveals that English spelling, 
looked at from the point of view of 
patterns of letter sequence, is far more 
regular than scholars realize. The new 
spelling textbooks do some grouping of 
words according to pattern, beginning 
with the most common consonant-vowel- 
consonant pattern. To what extent this 
work will prove practical in classroom 
teaching is not yet known. 

The real impact of the work of linguists 
is in the realm of the teaching of 
grammar. The new textbooks are 
advertised as t nguistically based, and 
someone who ii> called a "linguist” has 
been added to the production staff. The 
old grammar has in many instances 
been replaced by the concepts the 
authors have acquired of trans- 
formational grammar as espoused by 
Noam Chomsky. While Chomsky himself 
persistently says that what he is 
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teaching, a few people are attempting 
to fit into programs their recently 
acquired (and at times seriously 
undigested and poorly absorbed) 
knowledge of this "new” grammar. While 
a number of linguists are happy to see 
elementary school curriculum experts 
turn their attention to this material, some 
of the more discerning of them are now 
calling much of what has appeared 
"premature, ill-conceived, unsuitable, 
and actually a disservice to language 
teaching.” Whereas in the field of 
modern mathematics ten years of solid 
research preceded the appearance of 
any textbooks incorporating the “new” 
mathematics, in the field of language 
teaching the opportunists appear to have 
taken over. What is most needed now is 
action research by teachers in the 
classroom and a great deal of it. But 
before the schools turn to action 
research they must center their 
attention on children, not on the 
pressures 01 authors and publishers. 

Children love language. As they 
learned their language in their early 
years they developed competencies that 
we should by all means utilize. Children 
paid attention, intuitively, to the way 
language operated in their own little 
language environment. They mastered 
the phonology of their language by the 
age of four and its grammar by the age 
of eight. They did it without drill on 
sounds or careful programming or filling 
in deadly blanks in workbooks. They 
listened to people who talked, then 
imitated, even in their early jabbering, 
the melody and rhythm of the language. 
They learned the common vocabulary 
needed in daily living through hearing it 
used consistently and repetitively by the 
people who lived together in that 
environment. They sensed rules of 
operation (as in forming of plurals, past 
tenses, and the like) and tested them 
out, modifying and adapting them to the 



language they heard. They learned to 
string words together in sequences, 
sentences, as the people around them 
did it. What the child did was not 
completely imitation — it was imitation 
adapted and colored by what was going 
on in the child’s mind as he 
experimented and played with language. 
Even at the age of two, both his playtime 
and before-sieep monologues showed 
his interest in individual, unstructured, 
and certainly self-motivated practice. 

His obvious satisfaction when his 
utterances served his purposes proved 
his interest in linguistic growth and 
achievement. 

Some of what the linguists have 
offered is suitable for children if the way 
it is utilized makes sense in the light of 
what we know about the way children 
learned their language. Since Loban’s 
and Strickland’s studies indicated that 
children at age six are utilizing expanded 
and elaborated sentences, we can start 
from there. Teachers can take a 
sentence a child has used, such as, 
"Mother baked a cake,” and they can 
build a wide variety of sentences using 
this model sentence. They can expand 
the pattern by adding elements of time, 
place, manner, cause, and the like. 
Children enjoy playing with sentences, 
tossing them together in all sorts of 
ways, and noting changes in emphasis 
and meaning. 

In the course of this, the terminology 
of grammar can be used as it fits — 
"What other verb would make our 
meaning clearer? 5 ', "Can we use other 
adjectives to make the picture more 
vivid?”, “The subject of this sentence is 
a long one — ‘My married sister who 
lives in Detroit came to visit us.’ ” Some 
of the newer terminology is useful if 
one cares to use it. "Noun phrase” and 
"verb phrase” are easy to understand; 
“determiner” may mean more to children 
than “article,” and so forth. But 
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terminology is a means to an end, not 
an end in itself; it is not what a child 
knows about language but rather what he 
does with it that will influence his life. 

Children enjoy exploring the means, 
other than words and sequences of 
words, through which we communicate. 
Testing the meaning communicated 
through the application of pitch and 
stress to each of the words in a 
question like “What are you doing?” 
always holds children's interest. 

Playing with language, teachers 
find, can pay high dividends, whereas 
abstracting and drilling may serve only 
to decrease children’s zest for language 
practice. It is not the practice children 
seem to dislike so much as the fact that 
much of it is divorced from the 
realities of thei. lives. 

Many leaders in the field of the 
language arts are persistently calling 
teachers’ attention to the necessity for 
steeping children in good literature as 
part of the language program. How else 
can children be made aware of what is 
good than by being constantly exposed 
to the best there is in the language? 

This does not mean their hunting through 
a delightful poem for subjects and 
predicates and the number of sentences 
in a stanza. It is, rather, a matter of 
enjoying the rhythm and cadence, the 
happy choice of words, the mental 
pictures, and the emotional response the 
poem or story evokes. Literature should 
be listened to above all, listened to as 
the teacher reads it and reads it well. 

Sometimes literature will lead to 
writing that is the child's own creative 
expression. This writing is not for 
correcting errors but for enjoying if the 
writer wishes to share it. The teaching 
of writing form and the mechanics of the 
skill is done through records and reports 
in content sublects, not through 
i :D I pna/ creative writing. Teachers in 
nd give far less attention to 



‘ correctness” in children’s writing than 
American teachers and far more 
attention to the expression of what a 
child has inside that he wants to bring 
out. The thinking and feeling aspects of 
the writing are considered more 
important than neatness, careful 
handwriting, and correct spelling and 
punctuation. 

The language-arts field is in 
transition, a transition accompanied by 
some confusion of values. Some 
educators are pushing in the direction 
of more and more prescription, more 
"learning about” and less learning 
through experience; others are 
recommending that teachers select from 
what is offered all that they can use to 
help children become masters of their 
language. All educators want to help 
children use language clearly, 
comfortably, and confidently in every 
situation that calls for communication 
through language. 
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Although "administration” was the topic 
assigned for this paper, the writer has 
taken the liberty of using a title reflecting 
three areas of major responsibility of 
the elementary school administrator. 
Administration, organization, and 
supervision are fhe components of 
administration in elementary education, 
and they serve as the basic units 
of this paper. 

Administration ol Elementary Education 
It is not uncommon for administration in 
elementary education to be interpreted 
as the principalship of elementary 
schools. While such an interpretation is, 
of course, important, the role of central 
office administration cannot be 
overlooked. The principalship is, in the 
final analysis, a "middle management” 
position, and the influences from above 
and below its line position deserve 
careful consideration. 

School District Administration 

Goals. It is safe to say that the generally 
accepted goals of educational 
administration have changed little in the 
last thirty-five years. Most administrators 
would agree that their role is to 
facilitate the realization of the purposes 
of the organization they administer. Most 
would agree that the basic organizational 



purpose is teaching and learning. 1 When 
one poses the question, "Teaching and 
learning for what?” considerably less 
agreement becomes evident. 

The most frequently expressed goals 
of teaching and learning are: (1) to 
educate for constructive citizenship; 

(2) to assure continuity of the culture; 

(3) to reflect the wishes of the society; 
and (4) to lead the way in new directions 
that society might take. Most educational 
organizations subscribe to all of the 
above, but the extent to which each is 
subscribed varies greatly among school 
districts. The local interpretations vary 
even more — from directives designating 
the acceptable fashion of male 
hairstyling and strict library censorship 
to a permissiveness approaching 
England’s Summerhill. 

Some readily discernible trends in 
organizational goal emphasis include 
acceptance of definitions with less 
freedom of interpretation such as: 

(1) providing equality of educational 
opportunity, regardless of race, religion, 
or wealth; and (2) equipping the young 
with the abilities necessary for coping 
with rapid change, mass media, and 
intercultural relationships. 

Because of U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions concerning integration and 
prayer in the schools, 2 because of a flood 



of federal monies earmarked for specific 
purposes, and because, as Archibald 
MacLeish has so succinctly stated, "A 
curious automatism, human in origin but 
not human in action, seemed to be 
taking over ,” 3 more and more goals of 
teaching and learning have been 
interpreted for , rather than by, educators. 
In 1932 George Counts challenged 
educators with the query: “Dare the 
school build a new social order?” Today 
educators dare not ignore the building 
of a new social order. 

Consolidation and Decentralization. 
Another effect upon school district 
administration is the increasing size of 
school districts in general. Viewed 
nationally this trend is created by *he 
consolidation of thousands of tiny 
schools into larger, more efficient 
districts . 4 At the same time, however, 
there is increasing concern about the 
unwieldiness, poor communication, and 
insensitivity to personal needs 
characteristic of large school districts. 
Thus, both the analyses of metropolitan 
school boards and the demands of 
community groups, particular^ 
educationally disadvantaged minorities, 
indicate the necessity to decentralize 
administration in highly concentrated 
population areas . 5 The nature and degree 
of actual decentralization is varied, 
reflecting the variety of purposes and 
amounts of pressure and need that exist 
from district to district. Most of the 
large metropolitan districts are in the 
process of effecting some type of 
decentralization; there is little doubt that 
this is a real trend constituting one 
means of achieving effective 
communication between administration 
and the people. Decentralization is of 
particular importance to accurate 
feedback, an essential component in 
communication. 

of the forms decentralization 
ke are interesting as possible 



previews of future practices. Certainly, 
in general, the local community or 
neighborhood will have more say in 
determining its educational life. And in 
some situations the local community 
or neighborhood educational unit may 
become almost autonomous . 6 Public 
school districts are also showing some 
signs of opening their traditionally closed 
system and inviting other community 
institutions to share the responsibility 
for quality education. 7 Some school 
boards have contracted with colleges 
and universities and/or large knowledge 
industries to assume large amounts of 
the masterminding and guidance of the 
operation of their school districts . 6 

District Organization . The school district 
itself may assume new and different 
shapes. A large metropolitan district may 
provide an umbrella for special 
subsystems organized to meet, among 
other problems, the sometimes 
conflicting demands of Black Power 
advocates, integrationists, and other 
environmental pressures ; 9 there may be a 
division of a large metropolitan district 
into several small sections, each of which 
would consolidate with its adjacent 
suburban school district to provide more 
heterogeneity and integration for both ; 10 
metropolitan districts may reorganize 
into educational parks, each servicing all 
or most levels of schooling . 11 

Finance . Administrators of school 
districts have faced increasing financial 
problems, finding it more and more 
difficult to meet their needs from local 
sources , 12 and although outside sources, 
particularly the federal government, have 
yielded a relatively large flow, it has 
been sporadic, late, uncertain, 
earmarked, and extremely sensitive to 
large expenditures in other areas, such 
as the war in Vietnam, which threatens 
to diminish drastically the flow or perhaps 
even eliminate it altogether . 13 Since much 
of the outside funding has been 




allocated for operational expenditures 
only, rather than capital outlay, any large 
cutbacks directly and immediately affect 
the educational program. At best, the 
manner and nature of outside funding 
have rendered long-range educational 
planning extremely difficult Outside 
funding has also served to point up the 
tremendous importance of purpose- 
defining and decision-making as crucial 
tasks of administrators, who must 
determine priorities, modify or eliminate 
programs, and improvise to keep the 
organization viable. 

It is on the vital processes of purpose- 
defining, decision-making, and 
communication as means of serving the 
organization, as well as the nature of 
organization itself, that emphasis is 
currently placed in the training of 
administrators and in administration 
research . 14 We do not know how unique 
educational administration is when 
compared to administration of other 
large organizations; sufficient similarities 
do exist to justify considerable attention 
to public and business administration. 
Further, some attention should be given 
to the social and behavioral sciences in 
preparing tomorrow’s school 
superintendents and principals . 15 

Pet sonnet A final area of extreme 
importance in school district 
administration is that of personnel. It has 
not been uncommon in large school 
districts for the selection of personnel, 
both certificated and noncertificated, 
to be handled almost exclusively by the 
central administrative office. Until 
recently, personnel relationships were 
such that superintendents who managed 
reasonably well in human relations were 
able to maintain a relatively “middle” 
position between school personnel and 
the school board by fostering a 
paternalistic image with personnel and a 
professional adviser image with the 
board. But times have changed: 



(1) teachers have become impatient and 
militant; (2) specialists have become 
more and more necessary to the 
superintendent in decision-making; and 
(3) teacher demands and federal funds 
have caused entry of a flood of 
paraprofessionals into public education. 

Teacher militancy has resulted in legal 
negotiation rights for teachers that in 
turn have necessitated new 
interpretations of the superintendent’s 
image and role. The American 
Association of School Administrators has 
recommended that the superintendent 
remain the man essentially in the 
middle (an independent third part) 
and not allow his position to 
become an integral part of the school 
board. 16 Legal provisions for negotiations 
appear to be forcing a separation 
of administrators from teacher 
organizations. 17 It would seem almost 
inevitable that in spite of the AASA 
recommendation, the ultimate general 
effect of negotiation activity will for all 
practical purposes place the 
superintendent on the side of the school 
board; that is probably where the 
teacher’s image will place him whether 
he wants such an alignment or not. In 
the heat and turmoil of militant 
negotiation, neutrality is not usually 
recognized. The superintendent will play 
an increasingly important and active 
part in negotiations whether as 
independent third party or as 
professional spokesman for the school 
board, and the techniques of negotiation 
must become an integral part of his 
administrative skill. 

The selection of appropriate personnel 
becomes more complex as the demands 
for specialization, aides, and new 
patterns of staff utilization increase and 
become more insistent. As specialization 
of role increases and as team teaching 
O n patterns of staff deployment 
ERIC more prevalent, the difficulty 



of acquiring specifically needed faculty 
additions and replacements will make 
the distances between the district 
personnel office and the individual 
classroom too remote. The increasing 
numbers of paraprofessionals, who 
represent a wide range of educational 
attainment, usable skills, and ages, pose 
another problem. 16 Matching professional 
needs, teacher demands, talents, and 
budget allowances is not a simple task, 
nor is providing the training of aides and 
of teachers in using and supervising 
them. Because of their relatively recent 
appearance in most states, the roles of 
paraprofessionals in public education 
have not been legally defined' 9 Nor have 
their relationships to professionals and 
children been described — whether they 
are volunteer or paid, full - or part-time 
aides. 20 

The implications of these administrative 
facets for elementary education are 
tremendous. If education becomes, as it 
must, a lifelong activity and the 
responsibility and participation of all 
segments of society, the elementary 
school may be freed from its tightly 
bounded cell in the rigid, traditionally 
closed system. Individualization of 
instruction will become a necessity 
rather than a theoretical goal. 
Educational life will deal in, rather than 
ignore or conceal, reality. And each 
child’s needs and potentialities rather 
than next year’s curriculum requirements 
will determine his educational 
experiences. 

Elementary School Administration 

While there is no doubt about the 
importance of school district 
administration on public school 
education in general policy-making, 
organizing, and financing, it is at the 
individual school level that policy is 
actually translated into educational 



experiences. It is not unknown for such 
experiences to be considerably different 
from what district policy would lead one 
to believe they should be. The very 
possibility of such differences between 
policy and practice speaks to the 
importance of elementary school 
administration. Some of the trends noted 
in the foregoing section may increase or 
decrease that importance. 

Status and Policy-Making . The 
elementary school principal as a 
professional is, in general, committed to 
support the best possible total 
educational program, hut his “most 
important job is the maintenance and 
furtherance of the instructional 
program" 21 in the school for which he is 
principal. Traditionally the elementary 
school principal has been both a line and 
staff officer, and many of his problems 
stem from difficulty in keeping the two 
functions separate. Elementary school 
principals have gone on record for the 
last twenty years declaring that it would 
be ideal if approximately 40 percent of 
their time could be used for supervision 
and 24 percent for administration. 22 In 
reality, however, the two functions 
balance out at about 30 percent each. 
In general, these principals consider lack 
of clerical and administrative help and 
central office demands to be the major 
hindrances to attaining the ideal use of 
their time. 23 

Approximately half of all elementary 
school principals believe that the 
administrators of their districts consider 
them as leaders, 42 percent believe that 
they are considered supporters, and the 
remainder believe that they are 
considered followers. Only 27 percent 
report that they are invited to participate 
in the development of school system 
policies. In general, the larger the school 
system in pupil enrollment, the less likely 
that the elementary school principal will 
be invited to participate. 24 
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The trend of large metropolitan school 
districts to decentralize in some 
situations, particularly those in which 
individual schools or clusters of schools 
become semi-autonomous subsystems, 
may result in more active leadership of 
principals in policy-making. In some 
cases, however, the principal will find 
that his status changes very little; only 
the policy-makers will have changed; a 
college department, a business or 
neighborhood group, or combinations of 
these will replace the central office. He 
may lose some freedom of leadership 
enjoyed under more professional 
authority. (It will probably be noticed 
that male pronouns are used in reference 
to principals. This reflects the more than 
50 percent decrease in women 
elementary school principals since 1928, 
leaving the position predominantly male 
— 78 percent.) 25 

Finance . Budget preparation is another 
aspect of policy-making in which 
principals have relatively little power. 
Approximately a third of ail principals 
have nothing to do with budget 
preparation, and less than one fourth 
plan, recommmend, and defend. The 
remaining 40-plus percent make 
recommendations only. A trend, though 
not clear-cut, has been for greater 
participation by principals in the 
preparation of the budget — another 
instance of a trend for central district 
administration to seek specialized aid 
in decision-making; however, the larger 
the school district, the less the 
participation. 26 



Personnel. The elementary school 
principal's personnel relationships have 
long been the most complex, contra- 
dictory, and crucial of his “leadership” 
functions. It is in this area that 
the distinction between administration 
(line) and supervision (staff) functions 
® 1 clear — not only to the principal 

is faculty as well, in the process 
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of human interaction, belief may be 
more important than reality. 

The key to the importance of the 
elementary school principalship as a 
leadership role in the future probably 
lies in the area of personnel relationships. 
Therefore, personnel selection, the 
utilization of personnel, personnel 
evaluation, and negotiations must be 
considered carefully in a discussion of 
the principal. 

An indication of the principal’s reputed 
importance in personnel relationships 
has been the maxim, ”As the principal, 
so goes the school.” Recent research 
tends to support the maxim. 27 Two 
assumptions can thus be made: (1) the 
actual manner and amount of district 
policy implementation depends in large 
part on the principal and his relationship 
with instructional personnel; and (2) if 
the elementary school principal is the 
key to school climate and productivity, it 
would seem logical that the principal 
be an active participant in the selection 
of his faculty. According to a recent 
survey, 28 elementary principals have 
gained some authority in the selection 
of teachers since 1958. Nevertheless, in 
1968 almost 40 percent had nothing to 
say about the selection of teachers. 
About one third could accept or reject 
from several teacher candidates selected 
by the central office, one fourth could 
examine and recommend teachers, and 
close to 4 percent employed teachers 
directly. 29 

With what appears to be a general 
trend toward specialization in the 
elementary school 30 and as team teaching 
(now relatively little used) 31 spreads with 
some accompanying specialization, the 
importance of maintaining appropriate 
faculty compositions increases. Certainly 
the person responsible for effectively 
orchestrating for quality production a 
group of professionals should actively 
participate in their initial selection for 
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membership in the group. To a great 
extent, efficiency, productiveness, 
climate, and success of an individual 
school depend directly upon the ‘’match” 
of individual professional personnel and 
the existing factors of community, 
pupils, faculty group, aides, principal, 
and the climate to which they all 
contribute. The entire theory of planned 
interschool and intraschool grouping or 
human beings (pupils, faculty, and 
special-service personnel) to accomplish 
desirable objectives can be rendered 
ineffectual by indiscriminate 
misalignment of teachers. 32 

A further complication is the increasing 
number of paraprofessionals involved in 
elementary education . 33 The selection, 
orientation, training, assignment, and 
evaluation of teacher aides must, for a 
variety of reasons, take place within the 
jurisdiction of the principal. As has been 
discovered in assigning student 
teachers, all faculty members are neither 
capable nor desirous of supervising a 
subordinate adult. Many do, however, 
desire and deserve reasonable aid, and 
to deny them the right to differ 
individually from a mythical norm is to 
be unrealistic, particularly when such 
differences may constitute an asset in 
their teaching. 

Such relative newcomers to 
educational practice as educational 
television, audio-visual laboratories, 
programmed and computer-assisted 
instruction, systems analysis, flexible 
scheduling, team teaching, and other 
patterns of staff grouping have placed 
entirely new demands upon the school 
principal. It should be pointed out that 
none of the innovations listed above has 
by any stretch of the imagination 
permeated most elementary schools. 

In fact, no one of them has been adopted 
by more than a rather small minority of 
all schools. Together they represent a 
somewhat greater spread of influence — 
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but still far from a dominant majority. 
And they probably will not be widespread 
until the (ong habit of staff deployment 
for administrative convenience is broken. 
It will probably not happen immediately, 
but inevitably most schools will accept 
new and flexible patterns nf staff 
utilization; the role of the principal will 
of necessity, become a more dynamic 
one, assuming, of course, that the 
principalship as such still exists. 

Perhaps that aspect of personnel 
administration found to be most ’‘touchy” 
by elementary school principals is 
personnel evaluation. At best, any honest 
evaluation of one human being by 
another, particularly a peer, is always 
fraught with latent emotional reactions. 
Any confrontation of the ego risks 
crippling emotional reactions, and 
probably only to the extent that such 
confrontations are honestly and 
objectively based on, shaped by, 
performed, and accepted with reason will 
the desired benefits of evaluation 
outweigh the detriments of emotional 
reaction. It is for this and other reasons 
that objective self-evaluation is the 
highly desired but rarely achieved ideal. 
Since most principals work in a very 
real world, they must assume 
responsibility for evaluating personnel , 34 
and too often reason has had little to do 
with the situation in which it must be 
done. To date, a great wealth of research 
data has failed to identify with certainty 
those characteristics by which ail 
teachers can be accurately, validly, and 
reliably evaluated. Some characteristics 
that might be effective if used with 
particular situations are usually 
identified, but no useful taxonomy of 
situations has been developed. Thus we 
find principals attempting to evaluate 
with fuzzy criteria or attempting to 
interpret both criteria and situations and 
O in either case, the objectivity that 

l^J ratings reliable and valid. For the 
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central office to select personnel whose 
characteristics a principal s school 
situation does not need or cannot cope 
with and then expect the principal to 
confirm, through evaluation, the 
mismatching after a year or more of 
ineffectiveness and bruised ego seems to 
be wanton waste of human resources, 
an unfair game to play with principals, 
and a flight from reason. A principal who 
is offered and accepts a large amount 
of responsibility for the selection of 
personnel with whom he will work also 
accepts a commitment to accomplish as 
much as possible for his educational 
program through his selection and to be 
responsible for bringing to full 
effectiveness the personnel he chooses 
as real investments in human resources. 
This differs considerably from the “trial- 
and-error-reject approach” that is 
sometimes used with new teachers year 
after year. When discarding should but 
does not take place, the entire problem 
is shifted to elementary schoolchildren, 
who are too young to organize in protest. 

Another problem in personnel 
evaluation centers in the principal’s dual 
roles of “impersonal” evaluator on the 
one hand and trusted consultant- 
supervisor on the other. Often, through 
no fault of his own, the principal is 
placed in the contradictory roles of 
disciplinarian and confidant. While it is 
important for principals to make clear 
distinctions between the two functions, it 
is probably even more important that 
those who are evaluated recognize such 
a distinction. The conflict between the 
two roles is probably responsible for the 
not infrequent instances in which 
neither role is effectively served. 

A more recent personnel problem 
confronting elementary school principals 
derives from teachp" militancy and 
teachers’ spreading legal rights of 
negotiation. The current struggle to 
attain legal negotiative power by teachers 
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is resulting in new professional 
divisions — teachers representing 
one body with negotiation rights and the 
school board representing the body of 
authority with which 
negotiations are conducted. 

Currently, administrators are in most 
cases without a legally recognized 
organization with negotiation rights. 
While superintendents debate whether 
to join the school board or remain in the 
middle, the elementary school principal 
has been deprived of even that choice; 
he is the man in the middle — like it or 
not. More disconcerting, he is generally 
without rights of participation . 35 Since he 
finds himself excluded from teachers’ 
associations, he obviously cannot play 
on their team. Since he is somewhat 
limited in administrative powers of 
policy-making, budget preparation, and 
personnel selection and all too visible in 
his required and unpleasant role of 
evaluator, he appears to teachers to be 
the central administration’s man and is 
therefore placed in the school board 
camp— particularly when the heat of 
bargaining reaches the point where 
neutrality is no longer recognized by 
teachers as a valid position. The 
resulting paradoxes are apparent: 

(1) teachers hold their principal 
accountable for whatever policies the 
school board gained through negotiation, 
although he shared no responsibility 
for formulating such policies; (2) teachers 
expect the principal to sympathize with 
their negotiated gains, many of which 
alter drastically his own practices, 
although he has had no voice in making 
the changes; and (3) both teachers and 
central administration expect the 
principal to exert responsible 
leadership in Implementing negotiation 
agreements, even though he was 
considered neither responsible nor 
important enough to be a participant In 
negotiating. The final solutions to these 
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paradoxes may determine the real 
importance of the elementary school 
principalship of the future. 

Unless the principal is accorded 
participant representation in negotiations 
as a middle-management coordinator 
who is depended upon for his knowledge 
of elementary education, his expertise 
in clarifying and enhancing the 
communication process, and his skill in 
sensitively orchestrating human 
interaction for effective education, it is 
likely that his position will deteriorate 
into that of a subioreman in charge of 
buildings, grounds, toilets, and petty cash.* 
It seems highly unlikely that an 
educational organization, regardless of 
its future shape, can afford to ignore the 
tremendous potential that the 
principalship position or its equivalent 
represents. The immediate future, 
however, will be painful for the 
elementary school principal, and 
considerable soul-searching will 
undoubtedly take place. 

Elementary School Organization 
The term organization is currently used 
in education in two ways. One use refers 
to the nature of a human system with the 
purpose of attaining a goal important to 
its members and possessing formal, 
institutional, and personality 
characteristics; 36 the other refers to 
"patterns of deploying pupils, teachers, 
or other organizational components ... in 
order to achieve some specified 
organizational goals. 1,37 The latter is the 
concern of this section, in which only a 
brief summary and analysis of the 
recent flurry of literature about the 
various aspects of this topic can be 
attempted.® 

A brief review of history leaves the 
impression that the organization of 
elementary schools has moved through 

) T/^tinct phases: (1) one-room- 
/pe, multi-age groupings; (2) 
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graded schools; and (3) nongrading or 
ungraded graded schools. In fact, there 
is a persistent feeling that organizational 
patterns have gone almost full circle, 
and in the aspect of gradedness this is 
true. However, the schools and society 
within which these patterns must now 
function are considerably different from 
those prior to Quincy's first graded 
organization in 1848. 

The history of school organization is 
not so simple as the three phases of 
gradedness imply. Even in the 1870s, as 
gradedness began to spread throughout 
public education ir. the United States, 
educators were concerned about how it 
might affect individualization of 
instruction;® the same type of concern 
supports the current interest in 
nongrading. Shane briefly describes 
tt irty-two "Historically 'nteresting and 
Educationally Promising Plans” for 
grouping pupils in the elementary 
school, 40 and in so doing presents 
evidence of the ferment of interest in 
approaching individualization of 
instruction through organization. 

Goodlad and Rehage have helped to 
clarify some of the issues of organization 
by classifying the functions of 
organizations as vertical or horizontal* 
The function of classifying pupils for 
progression through a sequence of 
experiences is accomplished by vertical 
organization; the function of dividing 
pupils among available teachers is 
accomplished through horizontal 
organization. Although the two categories 
may serve little purpose in devising 
educational programs that integrate all 
aspects of a child’s school, they do offer 
a convenient way of talking about the 
goals and trends of elementary school 
organization and are used here for 
that purpose. 

Vertical Organization 

It may be too soon to speculate about a 





society so aware and so devoted to 
lifelong education that all its segments 
cooperatively serve educational functions 
and recognize and exploit tacit learning 
to the extent that sequence of 
educational experience becomes a more 
complex concept. Until mosaic, nonlinear 
patterns of simultaneity as well as linear 
sequences of educational experiences 
are better understood, it is probably 
easier to discuss the linear sequential 
provisions of organization. 

School Divisions. Before concentrating 
on elementary schools alone, it is 
important to survey the forms of 
sequential organization represented by 
the divisions of schools. Originally, 
admission to public schools in the 
United States depended upon being able 
to read, and the average entrance age 
was around eight. In several states today 
compulsory attendance legally begins 
at age seven or eight. It was common 
until the turn of this century for 
elementary schools to include eight to 
ten grades and be terminal for a majority 
of students. 42 For those relatively few 
who continued, there were two to four 
years of high school. Gradually two 
basic patterns became prevalent, 6-6 or 
8-4. Early in the century evidence of the 
unique problems of pubescence and 
early adolescence was sufficient, along 
with a movement to begin the high 
school program earlier and a desire to 
protect the years of childhood, for 
some school districts to reorganize with 
"middle” or "intermediate schools” that 
were almost all to become known as 
junior high schools. This form of 
organization spread until at present 
slightly more than 50 percent of the 
nation's school districts have 
established separate junior high schools. 
The patterns of organization then 
became 6-3-3, 6-6, or 8-4. 

There is now considerable discussion 
and debate about reorganizing the 



intermediate school under the name of 
"middle school,” 43 ostensibly to realize 
bette 1 the original aims that some claim 
were not attained by the junior high 
school, which too often became a lower 
extension of the senior high school, 
failing to serve the unique needs of 
pre-adolescence. Rapidly accumulating 
evidence of earlier physical, mental, and 
social maturation has led to proposals 
for the new middle school to begin 
with the fifth or sixth grade and end with 
the eighth grade. Although there has 
been considerable resistance by junior 
high school personnel, some large 
school districts have moved to some 
form of the middle school, and at least 
forty-five states have one or more 
middle schools. 44 It should be pointed 
out, however, that not all moves to the 
new middle school are based directly 
on the unique needs of pre-adolescence. 
In fact, at least two other reasons can 
be identified: 45 (1) such reorganization 
serves to meet pressing space 
shortages; and (2) the middle school 
offers a means of retaining neighborhood 
primary schools and at the same time 
provides for racial integration earlier 
than the traditional seventh-through- 
ninth-grade junior high school. 

For a variety of reasons, then, the 
middle school has received increasing 
attention in professional literature. It has 
received some implementation and will 
receive more in the future but may not 
represent anything like a majority of 
schools for quite some time, if ever. 
Some believe that those schools moving 
to new middle-school divisions are 
tending to shift from 4-4 to 5-3-4 
patterns of school-grade-age divisions. 46 

Considerable organizational activity is 
also taking place at the beginning of the 
elementary sequence. Although the first 
public school kindergartens in the 

O i States were established in 
ERIC uis in 1876 and educationists for 



many years have generally accepted the 
values of kindergarten, it is interesting 
to note that in 1968 nineteen states 
provided no financial aid for 
kindergartens, and only twenty-five 
states supported kindergartens on the 
same basis as grades one through 
twelve. 47 

For prekindergarten education several 
types of school organizations have 
evolved. The earliest nursery schools 
were most prevalent in private schools 
in large metropolitan areas in the eastern 
part of the United States. Later, 
municipal and state governments 
assumed the responsibility for regulating 
such schools to protect children; part of 
this responsibility grew out of provisions 
for “day care” centers that enabled 
mothers in “needy” families to work 
while their preschool children were 
cared for in quasi-educational programs. 
In 1964 the Economic Opportunity Act 
provided a new focus on early childhood 
education in this country. Since then 
millions of preschool children have been 
enrolled in Head Start programs. 

As at the middle-school level, nursery 
or preschool education is a center of 
controversy between two schools of 
thought, whose members can, with some 
oversimplification, be labeled the 
cognitionlsts and the traditionalists. The 
controversy rages over how and for what 
nursery school education should be 
provided . 48 

The most important aspect of the 
controversy is the general agreement of 
both factions that there should be a 
continuous public school program 
serving ages three through eight . 49 Some 
proposals have advocated educational 
programs for two-year-olds and younger 
children. 50 If nursery schools become an 
accepted part of public education, which 
they are not as yet, 31 the implications for 
all aspects of the regular elementary 
schools of the future are considerable. 



An emphasis on early childhood 
education will be meaningless if 
appropriate changes for effective follow- 
through are not made in the existing 
programs of grades one to five. 52 

Intra-School Organization. Equal to that 
directed to new patterns of school 
divisions has been the recent current 
interest in vertical organization within the 
schools. The three basic forms of 
organizing for sequential progress within 
schools are (1) the graded school with 
single-grade units, (2) the graded school 
with multigrade units, and (3) the 
nongraded school. 

The graded school with single-grade 
units has been the prevalent pattern of 
vertical organization of almost all but 
very small rural schools for more than 
a half-century. The greatest attractions 
of the single-grade unit were its 
ostensibly logical and simple form of 
organization and its administrative 
convenience. Although perceptive 
educators we r e concerned from its 
inception with its failure to provide for 
individualization of instruction, 
gradedner,s became the established 
pattern throughout the nation. School 
buildings, equipment, instructional 
material, and teacher-training were made 
to conform to the pattern. 

Many of the patterns of grouping 
described by Shane 53 were attempts to 
compensate for the graded organization, 
but many were horizontal in nature and 
less than fully effective in meeting the 
needs for continuous progress. Two 
recent movements to effect vertical 
reorganization are graded schools with 
multigrade units and nongraded schools. 

The basic principle of the graded 
school with multigrade units has been 
represented in the establishment of small 
rural one-room schools in which children 
of all elementary school grades met 
together in one room. The individual 
differences within the group were quite 



visible if for no other reason than 
extreme contrast. The principle of 
multigrading has been recently revived in 
proposals to group together pupils of 
several grades. One of the purposes 
claimed to be served is breaking the 
almost unconscious graded attitude of 
teachers who tend to ignore the great 
range of differences among their pupils 
and to consider them as third graders 
or fifth graders, and so on. When 
deliberate mixes are effected, a teacher 
cannot easily ignore pupil differences, 
because the differences are now 
represented by terms in which the 
graded teacher thinks — "grades.” One 
weakness of multigraded organization , 
which may explain why teachers have 
sought homogeneous grouping, is too 
much divergence in ability and 
achievement for one teacher to manage. 
It should be mentioned that recent 
multigrading proposals differ from the 
c )e-room variety in the much greater 
amount of deliberate selection and 
planning that larger, modem schools 
allow. Another weakness may be the 
retention of gradedness as a basic 
concept; that is, to continue a mix of 
pupils from different grades, one 
must retain grades. 

The relatively recent emphasis in 
professional literature and in experi- 
mentation has been more on nongrading 
than on multigrading. Nongrading is the 
current label for attempts to provide for 
the continuous progress of each 
individual pupil through a meaningful 
sequence of educational experiences. 
Among the advantages attributed to 
nongrading 54 are the claims that it (1) 
breaks the habit of graded thinking, 

(2) provides a nonrepetitive continuity of 
educational experiences, (3) approaches 
true individualization of instruction, and 
(4) reduces interpupil competition. As 
v promising innovation, more is 
i\Lv for it than is really warranted. 



Some alleged advantages might be 
questioned as to their value and possible 
attainment (e.g., elimination of 
competition). Many other advantages 
cannot be claimed as unique to 
nongrading. Its greatest potential 
strengths may be its effects on teachers’ 
attitudes toward gradedness and 
improvement in the continuity of 
educational experiences — a step closer 
to real continuous progress. 

It would be difficult for even a casual 
observer to ignore the increasing amount 
of discussion or experimentation with 
nongrading. It has constituted one of the 
favorite projects for which school 
districts have sought federal funds. It 
has been the topic of several recent 
books 55 and literally hundreds of articles 
and is increasingly reported to have been 
adopted by schools and school districts. 
Typical of innovations in education, 
however, there seems to be more sound 
and fury than substantive change. This 
is true in two ways: 

(1) One may be led to believe that 
nongrading has become or will soon 
become the predominant type of 
elementary school organization, but 
according to a recent survey, 55 in the 
1967-68 school year only about one 
fourth of all U.S. elementary school 
principals had had experiences with 
nongraded primary schools and only 17 
percent with nongraded upper levels. 
Only slightly more than half of these 
with experience in primary nongraded- 
ness felt certain of its value, and 

only 35 percent were convinced of its 
value at upper levels. 

(2) Upon close inspection, one is apt 
to discover that what is called 
nongrading is merely the same old 
practice under a new label or a mere 
substitution of rigid levels for 

rigid grades. 57 

While individual continuous progress 
is desirable in ail areas of the curriculum, 



it is usually agreed that the subject 
areas of reading and mathematics are 
sufficiently developmental in nature to 
necessitate planned sequences of levels 
in a nongraded organization. It? practice, 
however, school after school establishes 
sequences of levels in reading only. 
Such a practice is perhaps no better 
than, if as effective as, many other 
forms of grouping by other labels. It is 
almost certain that more and more 
schools will report changes to 
nongraded organisation in the 
foreseeable future. Also, it seems 
relatively safe to predict that as 
nongradedness becomes more common 
it will eventually be replaced by some 
other term, perhaps "continuous 
progress.” 

To date, the research concerning the 
relative effectiveness of the nongraded 
organization has been typically 
inconclusive. 58 This is perhaps to be 
expected, because of a failure to 
separate behavioristic and phenome- 
nalistic factors. Nongradedness as a 
form of organizational structure is but 
one of many factors affecting the 
academic achievement or attitudes of 
children in the school. In most research 
studies little is done about controlling 
the effects of other factors or for that 
matter defining the differences between 
experimental nongrading and control 
forms of organization. 

Horizontal Organization 

In general, the various types of 
horizontal organization that have been 
proposed and tried during the last 
seventy-five or so years have been 
attempts to individualize instruction to 
match the individual differences of 
children. Many plans attempted to 
accomplish some degree of 
individualization within the graded 
school organization. In a sense many 
were compensatory in nature, since 



they attempted to counteract the effects 
of gradedness. Other plans attempted 
to combine a modified graded (vertical) 
with a different kind of horizontal plan. 

The most prevalent forms of horizonta'i 
organization have probably been those 
of “homogeneous grouping” — a term 
that covers a great variety of plans. The 
variety is so great that the term 
homogeneous grouping has fitt/e meaning 
beyond indicating a belief that grouping 
on the basis of similarity of some 
human characteristic will enhance 
instructional effectiveness. The bases on 
which groupings have been made have 
included mental and physical abilities, 
scholastic achievement, creative 
potential, abilities in reading and 
arithmetic, sex, race, interest, and 
combinations of these. About the only 
aspect of homogeneous grouping on 
which there is much genera/ agreement 
is that grouping on the basis of a single 
trait or ability is not educationally 
defensible. There is little agreement as 
to what , if any, combination of traits and 
abilities Is defensible . Some educators 
oppose the whole concept on the basis 
that it is inherently undemocratic in 
nature. 59 Research evidence is 
inconclusive, but in spite of the lack of 
agreement and clear-cut research 
support, it is probable that most 
teachers, if they are not assigned groups 
of children homogeneously clustered, 
divide the pupils into groups for 
instruction in at least one subject — 
usually reading or arithmetic. Insofar as 
such grouping represents attempts at 
individualization, it is difficult to 
condemn, but insofar as such grouping 
represents only a convenient means of 
controlling a class group, it 5 s difficult 
to support. At best there is the ever- 
present danger that teachers will believe 

O 3 children grouped together really 
ERIC mogeneous. 
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Departmentalization represents 
another relatively prevalent form of 
horizontal organization, but, as with 
nong r adedness and homogeneous 
grouping, the term has such a variety 
of meanings in actual practice that it is 
difficult to assess. Patterns of 
departmentalization in the elementary 
school range from a type similar to that 
in secondary schools (where each 
teacher is responsible for teaching a 
single subject to different groups of 
pupils) to teachers trading groups in 
order to teach their favorite subjects or 
each teacher being responsible for a 
combination of subjects (sometimes 
closely related to each other, sometimes 
not). 60 With such diversity it is difficult 
to draw the line between departmen- 
talization and modified self-contained 
classrooms (the majority of elementary 
school classrooms), which include some 
specialist teachers (art, music, physical 
education, science, foreign language, 
economics, and so on). 

A recent survey of elementary school 
principals reveals that only 19 percent 
have had experience with departmen- 
talization in the primary grades but that 
almost 55 percent have had experience 
with departmentalized upper grades. Of 
those with such experience, only about 
one fifth felt sure of its value in the 
primary grades; in contrast, two thirds 
believed it to be of value in 
the upper grades. 6 ’ 

Research on the relative effectiveness 
of departmentalization is, again, very 
inconclusive; that is, evidence supporting 
departmentalization is balanced by that 
not supporting it. 62 This inconclusiveness 
is probably attributable to inadequate 
controls of the many phenomenalistic 
variables involved. The overall trend in 
the broad area encompassed by the term 
departmentalization seems to be in the 
direction of greater specialization in 
both training and performance of 
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teachers. Such specialization will 
undoubtedly be accompanied by some 
increase in departmentalized 
experiences of pupils, but probably much 
less than teacher specialization might 
indicate. The difference will be due 
primarily to improved methods of 
Integrating the pupils’ educational 
experiences through team teaching and 
programmed and computer-assisted 
instruction. 

Team teaching represents still another 
innovation in grouping children with 
teachers, and the label covers so many 
different patterns that it is not easy to 
assess this practice. Ranging from 
(1) carefully organized teams of 
teachers, assistants, and aides, each with 
freedom of utilizing its special talents 
and pooling its knowledge of pupils and 
pedagogy, to (2) exchanging groups 
for an instructional period to teach a 
favorite subject or (3) using the label 
with traditional practices, ‘team 
teaching” as a label has gained more 
rapidly in popularity among educators 
than it has as a practice. About 22 
percent of elementary school principals 
in a recent survey had had experience 
with team teaching in the primary 
grades and about 29 percent in the 
upper grades. Of those, about one half 
believed it to be very valuable in the 
primary grades, and about 60 percent 
felt similarly about it for the 
upper grades. 63 

Research concerning the effectiveness 
of team teaching has been spotty and 
inconclusive in terms of pupil 
achievement, 64 but, in general, teachers 
who have tried it like it. Both pupils and 
their parents, however, seem somewhat 
less enthusiastic and are apparently able 
to take it or leave it. Theoretically, team 
teaching offers several advantages: 

(1) several heads are better than one 
(although too many cooks spoil the 
broth); (2) each teacher can utilize her 
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special strengths (assuming, of course, 
that she has some special strengths and 
that these strengths do not duplicate 
these of another team member ); (3) each 
pupil receives the combined attention 
of a team of experts (or is completely 
ignored because each member assumes 
that another is responsible); (4) a team 
approach should result in improved 
correlation and integration of subject 
matter (it has been conjectured that the 
camel is a horse put together by a 
committee); and (5) recognition can be 
given outstanding teachers through 
hierarchical organization of teams with 
team leaders, master teachers, helping 
teachers, and teaching aides (perhaps 
the problems of valid, reliable teacher 
evaluation will be solved to pave the 
way for merit pay). 

The most carefully contrived models 
of team teaching have utilized a mixed- 
group-size pattern of organizing pupils. 
Some things, it is claimed, are best 
presented to large groups, some to small 
groups, and some to individual pupils 
through independent or s emi-independent 
study. Although such grouping 
patterns do break the old, unimaginative 
pattern, they too can bet orne restrictive 
unless very flexible scheduling of 
individual pupils is possible. While it may 
be true that some things can most 
effectively be presented to large groups, 
it is seldom true that all children need or 
are ready for large-group presentations 
at the same time as their classmates. 

Team teaching, team administration, 
and team learning have distinct and 
promising potential benefits to offer, but 
all are subject to the crippling effects 
of personnel clashes because of 
conflicting personalities, philosophies, 
and ego-building maneuvers. 

It seems relatively certain 'hat 
professional personnel will, In the future, 
O " igly engage in cooperative, 
patterns of 
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educational activity, but it is also likely 
that there will be deliberate limits 
established to protect the individuality, 
creativity, and personal integrity of 
teachers. Children deserve no less. 

Each of the three basic types of 
vertical organization lends itself to 
almost any of the horizontal types or 
to combinations of horizontal types. 
Some types, such as nongrading 
(continuous progress), seem to be 
particularly enhanced by team teaching, 
especially if scheduling is really 
individual and flexible. Team teaching 
can, in turn, be enhanced by some 
teacher specialization (a type of 
departmentalization) if the pupil’s 
experiences are integrated. The value of 
homogeneous grouping for nongrading 
will probably depend on the degree of 
flexibility achieved in individual 
scheduling. 

Although in the past there have been 
several noteworthy plans for incorpo- 
rating the continuous-progress vertical 
form of organization and a variety of 
combinations of horizontal forms plus 
independent learning (Winnetka and 
Dalton plans), most have been ahead of 
their times and have not been widely 
adopted. A more recent plan incorpo- 
rating both vertical and horizontal 
organizational features has been 
developed by Stoddard. Called the Dual 
Progress Plan, 65 it provides for two basic 
curriculum areas, “cultural imperatives'* 
(language arts and social studies as a 
core program) within a graded structure 
and “cultural electives ' ' ( mathematics , 
science, art, and music on a departmen- 
talized basis) in a nongraded program. 
The Dual Progress Pfan has received little 
evaluation, and so little research has 
been concerned with it that there is no 
evidence to support or refute its 
effectiveness. Unfortunately, it received 
some very biased public criticism 66 
before it was well established, and it 




seems to have made little impact as yet 
on public education; nor is it likely to do 
so in the future if continuous progress 
and integrated learning can be generally 
achieved. If not, however, the Dual 
Progress Plan may serve as a desirable 
way of filling the transitional gap that 
would be inevitable. 

Supervision in Elementary Education 

Supervision may be defined as the 
process of making “significant 
improvements in instruction through 
others.” 67 In most tables of educational 
organization, supervision is considered a 
staff function as compared to adminis- 
tration, a line function. Thus, at the 
school district central office level, there 
is frequently a department of supervision 
in larger school systems, or the responsi- 
bility for supervision may be within the 
jurisdiction of a curriculum director or 
director of instruction. In the past, and 
probably still in many districts, there 
has been or is available (more or less) 
to elementary school teachers a general 
elementary school supervisor, who 
usually serves several schools. 
Increasingly, special-subject and special- 
service supervisors are becoming 
available. This trend is in keeping with 
the increasing specialization of teachers 
and with expanded and more specialized 
knowledge concerning such service 
areas as social work, speech therapy, 
remedial reading, counseling and 
guidance, and subject area. 

In addition to, but perhaps most 
commonly in place of, central office 
supervisors, the elementary school 
principal has, for many years, desired 
and has been expected to provide 
instructional supervision. As the concept 
of supervision changed from authority- 
based direction to supportive 
consultation and facilitation and as 
central office supervisors appeared in 
greater numbers, the elementary school 



principal faced the problem of modifying 
his own supervisory activities and of 
utilizing effectively the central office 
supervisors available to his faculty. This 
has not always been an easy task, 
since some supervisors were required 
or preferred to give their allegiance to 
the central office — sometimes almost 
completely ignoring the elementary 
school principal or deliberately 
circumventing his position. Such tact'cs, 
however, have rarely been successful 
for very long because of the rather 
simple fact that the principal has had 
the power of his role as the 
line officer. A large part of the 
principal’s influence on school climate 
stems from his power to put ideas, 
proposals, and programs into action. 

With the advantages of daily contacts 
with the teachers, pupils, and parents of 
his school and a reasonable amount of 
skill in human relations, the principal has 
maintained a strong hand in the area 
of supervision. 

A third and gradually growing type of 
supervision is that of the teacher-leader 
of a teaching team, who to be most 
effective must be allowed a relatively 
large amount of freedom to guide the 
instructional improvement of the team. 
For the principal who has supervised 
almost entirely on an individual-teacher 
rather than on a group basis, this means 
revising his role with new and different 
skills. 

Both the special-subject supervisors 
from the central office and the teacher- 
leader supervisors are increasing in 
number . The principal's traditional roles 
of supervision and teacher-rating have, 
in many cases, been contradictory and 
self-cancellirg. Teachers are becoming 
more and more specialized in their 
knowledge and skills . Instructional 
materials, equipment, and technology 

jy? fining more complex . Teacher 
is creating new barriers 



between teachers and the principal. For 
these reasons, and also because of the 
need and speed of innovations in 
education and decision-making, it has 
been suggested that the elementary 
school principal completely revise his 
concept of his supervision functions. 

At present there are two rather distinct 
schools of thought concerning what 
the elementary school principal’s role, 
if any, should be in supervision. As is so 
often the case with controversy, 
opposing factions do not disagree on the 
general goal, which for supervision is 
improving instruction, but rather 
on means, that is, the type of tasks 
the principal should undertake as his 
responsibility in attaining the goal. The 
sources of this division of thought 
are not difficult to understand. 

One belief is based on the goal 
that principals have strived to attain 
for many years — being directly and 
completely involved in the leadership 
functions of improving instruction. 
Traditionally, supervision has been 
interpreted in many ways, gradually 
shifting from authoritarian direction to 
demonstration teaching to climate 
development and facilitation through a 
variety of resources. 

Although the elementary school 
principal has long struggled to shake the 
role of head teacher, traditionally he 
has frequently justified his role and 
talent as supervisor by his self-concept 
as “superteacher,” a concept generally 
supported by selection processes, the 
principal-preparation program, and state 
certification requirements. 68 Because of 
his effort and the lack of central office 
supervisors, the elementary school 
principal has gained considerable 
responsibility, as is evidenced by the 
recent survey of elementary school 
principals. Of the responding principals, 
75 percent claimed primary responsibility 
for supervision, and only about 4 




percent believed that they had little 
responsibility. 69 Slightly more than half 
declared their role in shaping curriculum 
to be that of working with teachers to 
modify and adapt the general district 
plans in terms of the needs of a 
specific school. 70 Slightly more than half 
reported that the selection of 
instructional materials is accomplished 
cooperatively by faculty and principal, 
with 38 percent reporting that school- 
district committees were responsible for 
selection. 7 ’ About halt of the responding 
principals reported that the 
determination of specific teaching 
methods is accomplished in large part 
by each teacher, but with their 
knowledge and advice. About 16 percent 
reported that they determine methods, 
while an equal percentage reported that 
methods are determined by a group 
comprised of teachers and principals. 72 
Two thirds of the principals reported that 
pupil placement is determined by a pro- 
cess involving pupiis, parents, teachers, 
and the principal within the policy 
framework of the district and school. This 
represents a decline since 1958 of 
between 6 to 10 percent reporting this 
process. The difference seems to 
indicate a slight trend toward pupil 
placement in accordance with required 
system-wide policy. 73 

Of the various contributions principals 
make to the improvement of instruction 
in their schools, slightly more than half 
believed their most effectiv contribution 
to be the creation of a climate in which 
teachers are expected to experiment and 
share ideas. About 20 percent believed 
it to be helping individual teachers with 
problems in their classrooms. By 
comparison with the 1958 survey, "There 
appears to be less faith today in the 
supervisory effectiveness of organizing 
committees to study and report on 
instructional problems" and less 
confidence in helping the individual 






teacher to study and act on his 
classroom problems" 7 * 

Principals reported a variety of 
sources of ideas for recent innovations, 
the most common of which were local 
workshops {24 percent), professional 
reading (19 percent), and other 
principals and teachers (16 percent). In 
general, the major shifts that have taken 
place during the last ten years reflect 
an “increased dependence upon 
professional reading and college 
courses."” The approaches most 
frequently reported for trying out new 
ideas are ones involving the entire school 
faculty and the principal working 
together (62 percent) and working with 
individual teachers (30 percent). A major 
reversal of approaches apparently has 
occurred since 1958, when 80 percent 
reported working with individual teachers 
and 13 percent worked as a part of the 
entire school faculty. 74 

There are definite indications in 
practice of a trend away from 
the principal's concept of his role as 
“superteacher” in supervision, and 
recent research has produced little 
evidence to support the "superteacher" 
role. In fact \ evidence has been 
accumulating to the effect that length of 
teaching experiences and administrative 
effectiveness are negatively related. 77 

The current school of thought, which 
does not agree with the concept of the 
principal as a M superteacher’*-supervisor, 
includes some who believe that the 
principal should not engage in 
supervision at all. 

In addition to improving the 
competencies of teachers, it is critical 
to focus and combine these and other 
resources to achieve some set of 
objectives. The latter function I shall 
identify here as strategic coordination : 
rationally and artfully combining the 
O b human and material 
ERIC nents of a school and its 
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community to form a functioning 
whole, an educational instrument for a 
particular group of students at a 
particular juncture in time. 

. . . Schools approaching the Catfish 
Corners type will remain with us for 
some time. . . . But little by little the 
idea will be abandoned that the 
principal should concentrate on 
instructional supervision. Eventually he 
will be free — indeed, expected — to 
exhibit his talents chiefly by creating 
and maintaining, through continuous 
analysis and revision, the best school 
program that is possible in his 
community for the students his school 
must serve. 78 

Recent statements and recommenda- 
tions by others see a role in the future 
that is considerably different from that of 
the "superteacher” concept. 79 
They see the principal’s role as one 
primarily of coordination, facilitation, 
motivation, reconciliation, mediation, and 
cooperation involving all factors 
pertinent to effective instruction. Such a 
role calls for skill in human relations, 
systems analysis, decision-making, and 
communication in addition to a 
knowledge of educational technology, 
organizations, child growth and 
development, the psychophenomeno'ogy 
of learning, and educational sociology. 
The procedures of supervision that 
entail depth of knowledge In a specific 
service or subject area, the specific 
teaching techniques and strategies for a 
particular group with their unique needs, 
the demonstration teaching, and the 
exploration with individual teachers of 
their individual classroom problems 
according to this school of thought 
become increasingly the responsibility of 
the speciai-subject/speclal-service 
supervisors, the team-teaching leaders, 
and the technicians for the technological 
hardware of education. 
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An analysis of trends indicates that 
the rapid changes all about the principal, 
the contradiction between his teacher- 
rating and teacher-supervision functions, 
the specialization of teachers, teaming 
of teachers, the militant power of 
teachers to help to determine curriculum 
and organization, the increasing 
complexity of educational technology, 
and the growing numbers of para- 
professionals all make virtually 
impossible the “superteacher" mode 
of supervision in the future. 

Summary. In summary it might be useful 
to list some trends and some facts that 
derive from the interrelationships of the 
topics and subtopics discussed to this 
point. For, in spite of the separation of 
the subtopics in this paper and in other 
writing, they — and much much more — 
are all of one piece in a child’s life. 

(1) First, it needs to be emphasized 
that proper perspective is essential to 
the meaningfulness of any discussion of 
administration, organization, and 
supervision. Without accepting the 
primacy of the goal of helping children 
to live rich, full, self-fulfilled, purposeful, 
and happy lives with ability to 
communicate, create, and love and with 
respect and value for the human 
individual and human diffe r ences, 
administration has no purpose, 
organization serves no end, and 
supervision becomes a ridiculous game 
of Charades. 

(2) The downtrodden, the slighted, the 
eager, the hopeful, the anxious, 

the weak, and the ignorant are in line at 
public education's door. Never before 
has so much been hoped, expected, 
and demanded of public education, and 
there will be no turning the hopeful away 
before they have had their day. Perhaps 
none of them has a right to expect, to 
demand, what education may not yet be 
able to give. But they will not be 
satisfied until they have received their 



share of the good life, the decent life, 
or until they have exhausted their 
share of the right to be wrong. 

(3) The world promises to be more 
than we have ever dreamed or feared, 
and time-tested ways and familiar 
guideposts will no longer serve. New 
guides must be found in the scientific 
ways of controlling science, in the 
knowledge of the nature of knowledge, 
and in the humanization of humanity. 

(4) Small school districts are 
consolidating for efficiency, and 
extremely large ones are decentralizing 
for basically the same reason. 

(5) A variety of shapes, sizes, and 
partners will characterize the increasing 
experimentation in school district 
organizations for the immediate future. 
This could result in a much better 
overall articulation of effective 
educational experiences for more 
children than ever before. 

(6) The traditional concept of local 
control and funding is fading fast. 
Geographical and political boundaries 
and sacred sources of funding are 
becoming less important than the 
educational welfare of all children. 

(7) In some areas the neighborhood 
and small community are disappearing, 
particularly in educational organization. 
In other areas, especially those which 
comprise minority segments of society, 
education is being directed to 

unique local needs. 

(8) Teachers are no longer willing to 
submit patiently to increasing pressures 
from all sides. Threatened by the influx 
of a hoard of paraprofessionals and 
parents, they have sought and attained 
rights of negotiating the provisions for 
what they have always ultimately been 
responsible — instruction, its 
organization, processes, and content. 

(9) Administration has been no longer 

ignore the inevitable: the 
ERJC ives of goal-defining, of decision- 



making, of facing squarely the purposes 
of its role. The very flood of innovations 
and pressures gives administration no 
alternative but to retool, to reorganize 
with the most modern of methods, and 
to seek specialized counsel of 
many sorts. 

(‘10) Elementary school principals can 
no longer expect to supervise on the 
basis of their own teaching experience 
and talents. 

(11) The long fruitless struggle of 
trying to put a “Tareyton filter on 
another cigarette,” which has char- 
acterized the attempts to solve with 
horizontal organizational plans the 
vertical problems of gradedness — the 
individualization of instruction, will 
undoubtedly continue, but, as the 
meaning and value of continuous 
progress is recognized, a basic break- 
through mny occur. 

(12) Teachers will become more 
specialized, but at the same time 
more broadly “educated”; children’s 
educational experiences will become 
more integrated, but with greater 
sophistication in each discipline. Above 
all, children will learn how to learn — a 
skill they will need throughout life. All 
this will come to pass, but not right 
away. It is occurring in some places 
already; it will be innovative in some 
schools twenty years hence. 

(13) More and more frequently all 
aspects of education will be evaluated 
by the criterion of pupil performance 
rather than by the criteria of provisions 
for teaching, learning, administration, 
supervision, and so forth. But to be 
successful, new methods, new concepts, 
and new value patterns must be 
discovered or devised. 

(14) At the present time educational 
innovations are introduced by 
administrators, 80 primarily because of 
their authority to precipitate a decision. 
As teachers gain power and other 





segments of society press to be heard, 
the administrators will gain partners 
in innovating. 

(15) Those responsible for administra- 
tion, organization, and supervision have 
no valid purpose other than facilitating 
attainment of the basic goals of 
education; as facilitators they can make 
goal attainment by students easier, but 
they can never achieve the goals of 
education themselves. Only learners can 
do that — but effective teachers help. 
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Managing Change 



Through this report, many tentative 
suggestions have been advanced as to 
how a broader rationale and a new 
curriculum base for FLES might be 
evolved. This process will be neither 
easy nor rapid. Curricular reform is a 
slow process, but the time between the 
FLES programs in existence today and 
the ones envisioned for the future can 
best be spent in careful and deliberate 
planning to avoid the charge that earlier 
FLES efforts had “unrealistic 
objectives.” 

The total movement toward the evolu- 
tion of a broader rationale and a new 
curriculum base for FLES must involve 
professional organizations on national, 
regional, state, and local levels. Colleges 
and universities and school systems, 
too, will have to be participants in the 
endeavor. No single “ideal” plan will 
emerge, but tentative solutions, that is, 
worki j hypotheses, can be developed 
that will lead, ultimately, to the broader 
rationale and new curriculum base 
4ei ed for FLES. The process proposed 
in this report does not begin by setting 
forth a new theoretical rationale for 
aduptation and implementation in the 
local situation; it assumes that the 
broader rationale and new curriculum 
base can result only after the local 
groups have explored all the 
possibilities. 
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The following areas have been 
identified for future study: 

Research and Experimentation 
It is extremely important that studies 
be conducted to determine the 
relationship of age and ability to 
achieve a near-native accent in a foreign 
language; the critical comparisons 
recommended should be among children 
younger than ten, a group in their 
mid-teens, and a college group. Compa- 
rable studies should also be made in 
the areas of vocabulary acquisition and 
grammar mastery. 

There is a need to specify goals in the 
affective, behavioral, and cognitive 
domains. Foreign-language teachers 
must have their attention focused on the 
wider aspects of learning to discover 
more about the differences among 
learners and the variety of learning 
styles they employ. Work in these areas 
should precede further experimentation 
with teaching techniques and methods. 

There is much concern today about 
the ways in which research studies are 
cited, evaluated, and used. There is a 
distinct need for more responsibility in 
the professional use of research and in 
the kinds of publicity and interpretations 
arising from some research studies. 
Foreign-language teachers must be 
prepared by their professional 
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organizations, their teacher-preparation 
programs, and their school systems to 
make intelligent use of both the research 
studies themselves and the articles 
published about such studies. 



FLES and the 

Total Elementary Curriculum 

If FLES is to be integrated horizontally 
into the elementary curriculum as well 
as vertically into the long language 
sequence, then foreign-language 
specialists must learn a good deal more 
about the elementary school. First, 
they must describe the entire elementary 
school population; then they should 
assess the needs of particular groups of 
children. Simultaneously with this 
arsessment of the student population, 
there must be a determination of the 
existing philosophy of the elementary 
school as well as the trends emerging in 
other subject-matter areas and the 
“overlapping” areas of related teaching 
goals. However, caution must be 
exercised in this process. The total 
curricular pattern of any school is 
determined by the peculiar population of 
that school; the fact that two schools 
are in the same system does not mean 
that both schools have identical societal 
and student population requirements. 
The concern in the studies suggested 
here should not be with who will take 
charge, but with what the end product is 
to be. There are many ways in which 
foreign-language teachers may cooperate 
with language arts and social studies 
teachers — not necessarily by coming 
together in courses of instruction per se, 
but in terms of trying to evolve the 
common objectives these teachers have 
for the elementary schoolchild. These 
cooperative efforts should center on the 
definition of goals and the production 
trials rather than on actual 
(d” courses or class offerings. 



Administrative Involvement 

It is imperative that foreign-language 
specialists enlist administrative support 
and leadership in the process of 
instructional program development and 
goal definition. Ideally, all such activities 
should have administrative sponsorship. 

In many instances the task of program 
development and goal definition is not 
one for a single school system, but, 
rather, for groups of systems. 
Administrators’ organizations on all 
levels — national, regional, state, and 
local — must be actively involved in this 
process. An integrated educational 
experience for the elementary child 
cannot emerge without this support. 

Definition of FLES Objectives 

The definition of realistic and 
achievable objectives for the FLES 
program emerges as the single most 
imperative need. The definition process 
must involve elementary educators other 
than the foreign-language staff. 

If professional organizations are to 
attempt definitions of objectives on a 
national, state, or regional level, it 
seems vital that guidelines accompany 
these definitions to direct the local staff 
in the application, modification, and 
implementation of tt : objectives in a 
specific school or school system. 

FLES teachers must define the goals 
they have at present before they can 
attempt to evolve goals with their 
elementary colleagues for future 
programs. A “self-definition” phase 
must be concurrent with attempts to 
involve administrators in leadership roles 
and efforts to study the totai elementary 
curriculum. 

Teaching Models 

Existing teaching models should be 
studied and attempts should be made 
to develop and implement specific 
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teaching designs for foreign languages. 
Models for mastery learning must be 
developed for use in conjunction with 
these projects. It would appear that such 
projects would necessitate the 
cooperative efforts of several school 
systems or continuing workshop series 
(such as utilized in the Nebraska Project 
English development) for the extended 
periods of time needed to make the plans 
that must precede the implementation 
of the teaching model in the classroom. 

Incorporated into the attempt to 
develop and implement teaching models 
must be the definition of objectives, the 
sequencing of instruction, and the 
development of evaluative instruments 
before any attempt is made to 
initiate the program. School systems 
must explore the possibilities of funding, 
engaging consultant help, and providing 
released time so that this process 
may occur. 

A Single-School Approach 

A single school or program attempting 
to utilize this report in the improvement 
of its FLES offerings might begin by 
initiating dialogues with the appropriate 
groups of people for each area on the 
following topics: 

1. What are the objectives of the 
FLES program as it now exists? 

2. What are the needs of the student 
population we are trying to reach? 

3. What is the overall school design 
and teaching philosophy? 

4. What kinds of content and what 
instructional strategies are the other 
subject-matter areas employing in 
their efforts to fit into a total 
curriculum responsive to student 
needs? 

5. What kinds of foreign-language 
learnings best relate to the student 
needs and/or complement and 
reinforce his other learnings? 

G. What kind of foreign-language 
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program, incorporating the 
identified learnings, must be 
designed to be well integrated into 
the total curriculum? 

At this stage, then, the foreign-language 
staff with other elementary educators 
can begin to specify the objectives for the 
FLES program. Ideally, simultaneous 
with the definition of objectives /or each 
unit, there should be the development 
of testing instruments and the determi- 
nation of sequencing. Then and only 
then should the “new” FLES be tried in 
the classroom and, when it is tried, the 
teaching methods should be evaluated 
in terms of their efficiency in helping the 
students to achieve the course 
objectives. This process is not to be 
accomplished in weeks or months — it is 
a project for long-term development. 

The sessions of the ILP-ACTFL National 
Invitational Work Conference 
emphasized the need for greater 
knowledge of the total educational 
program offered by a school or school 
system, the need to know the workings of 
the school system, and the imperative 
requirement to learn more about the 
child to whom the educational offerings 
are being "rected if change is to be 
managed. 
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Appendix 

New Dimensions in the Teaching of 
Foreign Lang ges in the 
Elementary School 
invitational Working Conference 
8-9 November 1968 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Background Notes 

The genesis of this Conference is noteworthy 
because it was made possible through the 
generous, continued funding of ILP by the 
Ford Foundation and because it was planned 
and nurtured by the ILP staff members who 
were determined to meet their commitment to 
the Ford Foundation. For three long years the 
ILP worked to bring about this meeting, the 
1S68 ILP-ACTFL National Invitational 
Conference — "New Dimensions in the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary School." 

George Smith, the Director of ILP in 1965, 
and Wahneta Mullen, the Indiana State 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages, had a 
series of discussions that led to the notion 
that a M'dwest FLES Conference was 
needed as a device for re-examining the 
place of FLES in the curriculum. By the fall of 
1966, Clemens Hallman had become Director 
of ILP and Virginia Garibaldi Allen had 
joined the ILP staff as a FLES Consultant; 
they were joined by Elizabeth Ratt6 of Purdue 
University in the continuing discussions 
concerning the future of FLES. They agreed 
that the raison d'etre of most FLES programs 
was that of a downward extension of a highly 
specialized discipline-sequence; that is, 

FLES had evolved into nothing more than 
preparation of the child for the secondary- 
school foreign-language program. The 
broader objectives of developing cultural and 
linguistic understandings were generally 
being ignored. They asked themselves 
whether it was possible to make FLES 
relevant to the child's life while he was in 
elementary school — not at some far distant 
date. They concluded that FLES would 
become a permanent part of elementary 
school programs only if it proved its worth as 
a part of the total elementary curriculum; it 
was decided that ILP should sponsor a 
conference to explore and refine this 
hypotnesis. 

Virginia Allen consulted people in language 
arts, social studies, and elementary 
curriculum design to explore the possible 
potential relationship of foreign-language 
study to their areas of concern. They were 
asked to react to the ILP staff hypothesis on 
the place of FLES in the elementary school 
and the plans to hold a conference. All those 
contacted during a period of several months 
felt that ILP should sponsor the conference to 
explore the development of a new rationale 
for FLES. 

An Indiana Conference Planning Committee 
was then formed, composed of: Ruth 



Strickland, Research Professor of Education 
(Language Arts), Indiana University; 

Gerald W. Marker, School Coordinator of 
Social Studies, Indiana University; Norman T, 
Pratt, Chairman, Department of Classical 
Languages and Literatures, Indiana 
University, and Representative to the ILP 
Advisory Committee; Elizabeth Ratt6, Purdue 
University; Virginia G. Allen, ILP FLES 
Consultant; and Clemens Hallman, Director of 
ILP. This group determined that representa- 
tives of several disciplines should be invited 
to prepare position papers for a conference 
that would be exploratory and would lead to 
several follow-up activities. It became 
apparent to he group at this point in its 
planning that the effectiveness of the ILP 
effort would be greatly enhanced if it assumed 
national rather than just regional scope; the 
committee recommended that joint 
sponsorship for the effort be sought from 
ACTFL. 

In December of 1967, M. Phillip Leamon, 
Interim Director of ILP, convened an Ad Hoc 
Committee to arrange joint ILP-ACTFL 
sponsorship of a national conference on 
FLES. In addition to Mr. Leamon, the 
Committee included George E. Smith, former 
Director of ILP; Jermaine Arendt, Foreign 
Language Consultant for the Minneapolis 
Public Schools; Lester McKim, Foreign 
Language Coordinator for the Bellevue 
(Washington) Public Schools; F. Andr6 
Paquette, Executive Secretary of ACTFL; 
Lorraine A. Strasheim, School Consultant in 
Foreign Languages to the ILP; and Virginia C 
Allen, FLES Specialist for the Rocky River 
(Ohio) Public Schools. 

The Ad Hoc Committee agreed with the 
earlier Indiana Conference Planning 
Committee that the conference should be 
organized around position papers prepared by 
elementary school educators representing 
several disciplines other than foreign 
languages and papers on curriculum and 
administration. In preparation for the 
conference, one scholar in the foreign 
language field — a person involved in some 
aspect of foreign-language education — and 
one FLES practitioner would be invited 
to react to each position paper. 

The early part of 1968 was devoted to the 
detailed planning for the conference, 
commissioning of papers and reactions, and 
ILP-ACTFL coordination. Officers of ACTFL 
and ILP staff members then issued 
invitations to the conference, which was held 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on 
8-9 November 1968. 
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Lorraine A. Strashelm, Presiding 
Friday 9:00-10:30 

Trt 'ds in Elementary School Social Studies 

Everett T. Keach, Jr., Professor of 

Social Science Education, Research 

and Development Center, University 

of Georgia 

Scholar-Sympathizer 

Sister Ruth Adelaide, Chairman, Modern 

Foreign Language Department, College of 

Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 

Practitioner 

Gladys Lipton, Assistant Director of 
Foreign Languages, New York City 
Board of Education 
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California State College at Fullerton 
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Jack E. Klttell 

Professor of Education, University 
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University Project, University of 
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University, Columbus 
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